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INTRODUCTION 
What  is  an  Archeological  Overview  and  Evaluation? 

Recently,  several  overviews  and  evaluations  of  prehistoric  archeological 
resources  have  been  written  (e.g.,  Glassow  1977;  Kelly  1976;  King  1975; 
Moratto  1973).  A  consistent  theme  of  these  publications  is  that  an  over- 
view and  evaluation  is  a  systematic,  synthetic  statement  of  the  known  and 
potential  archeological  resources  and  their  interpretive  and  research  value. 
While  all  sites  and  materials  are  identified  and  described  briefly,  a  syn- 
thesis attempts  to  discover  cultural  patterns  among  sites  which  have  broad 
interpretive  and  research  utility.  Such  a  statement,  as  King  (1975:1) 
points  out,  is  meant  to  review  past  work  and  facilitate  future  research 
by  developing  general  guidelines. 

Basically,  this  is  accomplished  by  study  of  past  research.  Archeo- 
logical reports,  artifact  collections,  and  published  materials  are  described 
and  evaluated.  As  well,  research  results  related  to  the  particular  sites  or 
area  under  study  (e.g.,  investigations  of  similar  types  of  sites,  or  similar 
social -cultural  and  natural  contexts)  are  employed  to  evaluate  significance 
and  potential.  In  terms  of  significance  and  potential,  overviews  and  evalu- 
ations of  archoelogical  resources  in  national  parks  identify  the  value  of 
such  resources  to  (1)  general  and  specific  scientific  research  problems,  and 
(2)  the  particular  park's  interpretive  goals  and  management  objectives. 

Overviews  and  evaluations  are  interrelated,  but  some  of  their  specific 
objectives  vary  (cf . ,  McGimsey  and  Davis  1977:69-74).  Objectives  distinct 
to  an  overview  are:   (1)  to  describe  past  work  and  the  known  archeological 
resources  and  (2)  to  evaluate  the  extent  and  quality  of  past  work.  An  eval- 
uation has  the  following  goals:   (1)  to  determine  the  research  and  interpretive 
value  of  the  known  archeological  resources,  and  (2)  to  suggest  the  potential 
of  the  unknown  archeological  resources.  From  these  objectives  it  is  clear 
that  an  overview  is  needed  for  an  evaluation  but  the  inverse  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  For  purposes  of  this  study  the  principal  goals  are  the 
summation  of  past  investigations,  the  assessment  of  known  and  potential  re- 
sources, and  the  identification  of  needed  work. 

When  assessing  the  results  of  archeological  research  on  historic-period 
sites  or  considering  the  significance  of  these  resources,  the  relationship 


between  documentary  and  archeological  data  must  be  considered.  The  role 
of  the  documentary  record  in  historical  archeological  research,  however, 
may  be  second  in  controversy  only  to  the  proper  place  of  historical  arch- 
eology as  anthropology  or  history  (e.g.,  Dollar  1968,  1977;  Harrington  1955; 
Schuyler  1970,  1977).  Though  all  researchers  use  various  documents  to  date 
artifacts  and  identify  boundaries  and  occupants  of  sites,  there  are  two 
general  approaches  to  the  use  of  documentary  data  in  historical  archeology. 
The  work  of  two  major  scholars  in  the  field  clearly  illustrates  the  approaches. 

One  approach  is  represented  by  the  work  of  Stanley  South  (1977 ,  1978a) . 
South  has  stressed  analysis  of  archeological  data,  relegating  documentary 
data  to  a  secondary  role.  His  position  is  stated  in  the  following  passage: 

By  controlling  for  variability  relating  to  national 
origin,  distributive  systems,  status  and  function, 
through  documents  providing  the  basis  for  comparison 
with  archeological  patterns,  we  will  eventually  develop 
the  ability  to  interpret  cultural  process  from  historic 
site  patterns  without  dependence  on  historical  control 
(South  1978b :43  emphasis  added). 

Implicit  in  South 's  view  is  the  goal  of  rendering  documentary  data 
unnecessary  or  obsolete  for  interpretation  of  historic  period  archeological 
materials. 

In  contrast  to  South 's  approach  is  one  which  sees  the  documentary 
record  as  the  essential  and  distinctive  tool  in  historical  archeology 
(Baker  1978a;  Stone  1977).  A  major  advocate  of  this  view  is  James  Deetz  (1977) 
In  his  research  on  the  inhabitants  of  17th-  through  19th-century  southeastern 
New  England,  Deetz  has  mixed  documentary  and  archeological  data  to  explore 
developments  in  mortuary  art,  architecture,  subsistence  practices,  and 
processes  of  acquisition,  function,  and  discard  of  various  ceramic  wares. 
Deetz'  position  is  not  that  the  documentary  record  can  eventually  be  ren- 
dered obsolete,  or  that  the  documentary  should  be  tested  against  the 
archeological  record.   Instead,  he  shows  that  both  documentary  and 


In  certain  obvious  cases  the  historical  and  archeological  records  can 
be  tested  against  each  other.  For  example,  the  accuracy  of  maps  and  drawings 
showing  locations  and  dimensions  of  architectural  features  may  be  tested  with 
archeological  data  (cf . ,  Harrington  1957) .   In  other  cases  the  relative  rich- 
ness of  one  body  of  data  may  outweigh  the  other.  For  example,  while  the 
archeological  record  will  always  provide  descriptive  information  about  material 
objects  in  social  and  cultural  contexts  where  there  is  copious  documentary 


archeological  materials  can  best  elucidate  patterns  of  past  behavior  by 

a  synthesis  of  the  two.  He  writes, 

We  have  seen  that  probate  inventories  are  among  the 
most  useful  primary  documents  to  the  historical 
archaeologist.  As  documents  for  independent  con- 
trolled checking  of  archaeological  results  they  are 
excellent,  since  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  they 
should  bear  a  close  relation  to  that  which  is  re- 
covered from  sites  of  the  same  period.  On  occasion 
they  do  not,  but  the  disagreement  only  forces  the 
archaeologist  to  ask  more  enlightened  questions  of 
his  or  her  data  (Deetz  1977:22  emphasis  added). 

Deetz'  reference  to  "more  enlightened  questions"  carries  with  it  the 
idea  that  relationships  between  archeological  and  documentary  data  are 
give-and-take  with  neither  source  necessarily  more  reliable  nor  more  accur- 
ate than  the  other.  Both  bodies  of  data  hold  valuable  reflections  of  the 
past.  The  extent  to  which  each  is  used  in  an  investigation  should  depend 
upon  the  research  problem. 

A  brief  example  from  research  on  the  social  and  economic  value  of 
mid- late- 18th-century  ceramics  may  help  to  illustrate  this  latter  approach 
(Baker,  n.d.).  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  historical  archeologists  that 
ceramic  wares  reflect  one's  social  and  economic  position  (e.g.,  Deetz  1973; 
Miller  and  Stone  1970) .  Generally  it  is  assumed  that  refined  ceramic  wares, 
(e.g.,  creamware,  pearlware,  porcelain)  which  are  usually  decorated,  are 
markers  of  high  social  and  economic  position;  in  contrast,  coarse  utilitar- 
ian wares  (e.g.,  redware)  are  indicators  of  low  position.  Research  on 
potters'  records  and  probate  inventories,  however,  suggests  that  these 
broad  generalizations  are  wanting.  While  refined  decorated  ceramics  were 
certainly  more  costly  than  all  coarse  wares,  vessel  shape  was  the  principal 
attribute  determining  the  cost  of  a  refined  ceramic  item  (Baker,  n.d.). 
Most  expensive  and  fashionable  mid-late-18th-century  refined  ceramic  items 
were  vessels  such  as  soup  tureens,  fish  dishes,  water  pitchers,  and  fruit 
baskets.  Cups,  saucers,  plates,  soup  plates,  and  bowls  were  the  least 
costly  and  the  most  common  vessels. 


data  (e.g.,  sites  of  mid-late-18th-century  Anglo-Americans)  the  archeological 
record  may  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  role.  Conversely,  in  other  situations 
(e.g.,  18th-  and  19th-century  Afro-American  sites),  the  paucity  of  the  docu- 
mentary record  means  that  the  archeological  one  assumes  principal  importance 
(Baker  1978b). 


With  this  view  from  the  documents,  ceramics  were  analyzed  from  several 
New  England  historic  sites  for  which  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the 
occupants  was  known.  At  the  sites  of  both  poor  and  well-to-do,  the  same 
ceramic  types  and  vessel  shapes  were  present.  Coarse  items  included  pots, 
pans,  mugs,  and  bowls,  while  refined  wares  included  cups,  saucers,  plates, 
soup  plates,  and  bowls;  there  were  no  elaborate  vessels. 

The  point  here  is  that  because  documentary  data  indicate  that  ceramic 
fruit  baskets  and  tureens  are  expensive  items,  but  the  archeological  record 
does  not  provide  them,  does  not  mean  that  the  documentary  data  are  suspect. 
Simply  put,  elaborate  vessel  shapes  have  little  archeological  visibility; 
they  find  their  way  into  the  attics  of  museums  and  private  homes,  not  into 
the  ground. 

This  demonstrates  the  limited  value  of  elaborate  ceramic  vessel  shapes 
as  archeological  markers  of  social  and  economic  position.  However,  a  re- 
analysis  of  the  documentary  data,  particularly  probate  inventories,  revealed 
a  linear  relationship  between  social  and  economic  position  and  relative 
frequency  of  two  vessel  shapes- -plates  and  bowls.  Basically,  the  higher  the 

social  and  economic  position,  the  higher  the  ration  of  plates  to  bowls;  the 

2 
lower  the  position,  the  higher  the  ration  of  bowls  to  plates. 

Finally,  when  the  ceramics  from  the  previously  mentioned  sites  were 
rechecked,  the  patterns  of  vessel  shapes  matched  those  found  in  the  probate 
inventories . 

In  short,  evaluation  of  the  interpretive  and  research  value  of 
archeological  resources  on  historic  sites  should  consider  the  available 
documentary  data.  Synthesis  of  information  from  the  archeological  and 
documentary  records  can  provide  a  most  useful  understanding  of  past 
behavior. 


2 
The  pattern  of  higher  ratio  of  bowls  to  plates  was  first  noted  at 

several  early- 19th-century  sites  occupied  by  poor  Afro -Americans.  At 

these  sites,  moreover,  the  presence  of  high  ratio  of  bowls  to  plates  was 

related  to  the  preonderance  of  chopped  and  split  open  faunal  remains,  and 

not  sawed,  purposefully  butchered  cuts  of  meat.  The  main  bill  of  fare  for 

these  Afro -Americans  was  pottages  and  stews  served  from  bowls  and  not 

individually  prepared,  sawed  raosts  served  on  plates  (Baker  1978b,  1980). 


Format  of  Present  Study 

Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  (MIMA)  is  located  20  miles  northwest 

of  Boston  in  the  towns  of  Lexington,  Lincoln,  and  Concord,  Massachusetts 

(figure  1).  The  Park,  comprised  of  approximately  746  acres  of  land,  was 

established  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1959.  As  stated  in  the  original  Master 

Plan, 

. . .  the  purpose  of  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park 
is  to  consolidate  and  bring  into  focus  retrieved  and  yet 
retrievable  portions  of  the  Lexington -Concord  Battle  Road 
and  associated  structures,  properties  and  sites  so  that 
the  visitor  may  better  appreciate  and  understand  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution  (1963:1). 

In  terms  of  archeological  research,  only  sites  extant  the  day  fighting 
broke  out  between  British  and  Colonial  forces- -April  19,  1775- -and  visible 
from  Battle  Road  or  the  North  Bridge,  or  occupied  by  those  directly  related 
to  the  activities  of  the  day  have  been  excavated  (figure  2) . 

The  present  study  of  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  contains  two 
major  sections.  First  is  a  summary  and  analysis  of  previous  archeological 
work.  This  includes  a  description  of  each  site  and  its  art i factual  material 
as  well  as  a  general  synthesis  of  all  the  past  work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
research  objectives  and  methods,  particularly  the  ways  in  which  documentary 
data  have  been  utilized.  Since  none  of  the  results  of  archeological  research 
has  been  published,  the  present  study  will  make  these  data  more  accessible. 
The  second  section  is  an  evaluation  of  the  park's  archeological  potential. 
This  section  discusses  the  relationships  of  past  and  future  archeological 
research  to  management  and  research  objectives.  It  summarizes  these  objec- 
tives and  needs,  outlines  the  interpretive  value  of  past  research,  and 
makes  recommendations  for  future  work. 
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PAST  ARCHEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 


Format  of  Past  Reports 

Although  each  report  of  excavations  varies  in  format  and  style  according 
to  the  individual  researcher,  there  is  general  organizational  consistency. 
Reports  usually  have  five  sections:   (1)  introduction  to  the  research  and 
objectives,  (2)  historical  background  of  the  site  and/or  site  owners  or 
occupants,  (3)  discussion  of  excavation  techniques  and  results,  (4)  identifi- 
cation of  artifactual  material,  and  (5)  summary  and  conclusions.  Most 
variation  among  reports  occurs  in  identifying  artifactual  material.  Some 
reports  are  quite  lucid  and  informative .while  others  are  either  cursory  or 
lack  a  discussion  entirely. 

Occasionally,  research  done  on  sites  includes  architectural  and  historic 
grounds  reports.  These  reports  are  often  of  great  value  to  archeological 
research  in  that  they  provide  excellent  information  about  dwellings  and  out- 
buildings. Briefly,  architectural  reports  provide  detailed  structural 
information  about  standing  structures  while  grounds  reports  emphasize  the 
chain  of  ownership  of  a  site  and  the  owners'  social  and  economic  activities 
which  may  have  affected  physical  features  of  the  site.  Often  these  reports 
have  provided  the  impetus  and  direction  for  the  archeological  projects. 
Where  these  have  been  done,  they  are  discussed  here  in  terms  of  their  rele- 
vance to  the  archeological  research. 

The  Site  Concept 

Since  the  concept  of  archeological  site  is  problematic  (cf . ,  Deetz  1967; 
Willey  and  Phillips  1956) ,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  number 
of  sites  investigated  at  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park.  For  example, 
Leland  Abel,  Park  Archeologist  in  the  1960s,  undertook  a  series  of  excavations 
to  identify  18th-century  roads  located  west  of  the  Great  North  Bridge 
(Abel  1965b) .  He  discovered  three  roads  each  of  which  might  be  considered 
by  some  researchers  as  separate  sites.  For  logistical  purposes,  however,  this 
study  will  treat  Abel's  excavations  and  results,  all  presented  in  a  single  report, 
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as  related  to  one  site. 

Other  reports  can  be  categorized  with  less  difficulty.  The  majority 
of  sites  are  domestic  home  and  farmsteads.  There  is  one  special  function 
site- -the  Hartwell  Tavern. 

There  are,  then,  three  types  of  sites  investigated  at  the  park: 
(1)  roads,  (2)  home  and  farmsteads,  and  (3)  taverns. 

Eighteenth-century  roads  were  transportation  channels  for  vehicles, 
people  on  foot  or  horse,  and  occasionally  livestock.  Roads  were  paved  with 
cobbles  or  surfaced  with  gravel.  Often  they  varied  in  width.  For  example, 
the  route  taken  by  the  British  on  April  19  over  Fiske  Hill  in  Lexington  was 
66'  wide  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  115'  wide  towards  the  top  (Luzader  1972). 

Home  and  farmsteads  are  quite  similar  especially  in  rural  areas.  Simply 
put,  homesteads  include  a  dwelling  house,  associated  outbuildings  and  other 
cultural  features  such  as  fences.  Outbuildings  would  include  such  structures 
as  shops,  sheds,  barns,  and  privies.  Farmsteads  would  include  these  struc- 
tures and  features  as  well  as  corn  cribs,  hog  feeding  troughs  and  pens,  and 
usually  larger,  more  extensive  barn  facilities  (Baker  1979). 

The  architectural  units  and  cultural  features  of  tavern  sites  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  home  and  farmsteads.  One  difference  is  that  taverns  may 
be  larger  than  some  dwelling  houses  since  they  had  to  accomodate  substantial 
supplies  of  liquor  and  food  as  well  as  lodgers  (Toogood  1974).   In  rural  con- 
texts, such  as  18th-century  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  owners  and  operators 
of  taverns  were  often  diversified  economically.  In  addition  to  keeping 
taverns,  they  farmed  and  raised  livestock.  Therefore,  tavern  sites  might 
include  features  and  structures  similar  to  farmsteads  (Bragdon  1977) . 

The  order  in  which  sites  are  discussed  below  is  that  in  which  one  would 
encounter  them  travelling  from  east  to  west  through  the  park.  There  is  no 
particular  research  significance  to  this  arrangement  though  it  does  parallel 
the  sequency  of  places  encountered  by  Revere  and  Dawes  as  well  as  the 
British  soldiers  (see  figure  2) . 

There  are  20  archeological  reports;  some  are  reanalyses  of  earlier 
excavations  or  interpretations.  For  each  report  a  summary  and  evaluation 
of  goals,  methods,  and  results  are  presented  in  outline  form.  Reports  that 
deal  with  the  same  site  are  presented  in  chronological  order  from  the 


earliest  to  the  most  recent.  Appropriate  architectural  and  historic  grounds 
reports  are  discussed  in  conjunction  with  related  archeological  reports. 

Art i factual  materials  also  are  described  and  analyzed.  This  analysis 
is  cursory  based  upon  no  more  than  a  single  day's  inspection  of  any  one  site 
collection.  The  intention  is  to  provide  basic  information  about  types  and 
quantities  of  artifacts,  their  physical  condition,  and  whether  these  mater- 
ials are  catalogued. 

Following  the  review  of  the  reports  is  a  general  narrative  which  treats 
all  of  the  archeological  work. 

Definition  of  Terms,  Concepts,  and  Analysis  Techniques 

Below,  definitions  of  descriptive  concepts,  terms,  and  techniques  employed 
in  this  report  are  presented.  This  brief  discussion  will  help  the  reader 
interpret  the  analyses. 

cellar  complex:  Cellar  hole  and/or  footing  stones  for  contiguous  architectural 
units.  Footing  stones  also  are  referred  to  as  foundation  stones. 
test  trench:  Rectangular  excavation  unit  whose  length  is  greater  than  double 
its  width. 

test  pit:  Square  or  rectangular  excavation  unit.  Square  units  generally 
range  from  50  cm.  to  1  m.  on  a  side.  Rectangular  units  generally  range  from 
50  cm.  x  1  m.  to  25  cm.  x  50  cm. 

educational  use  of  artifact  collections:  Any  instructive,  heuristic  activities 
such  as  describing  the  production  of  various  ceramic  types. 

museum  use  of  artifactual  collections:  Any  display  meant  to  communicate  infor- 
mation about  the  manufacture,  acquisition,  function,  and  discard  of  artifactual 
materials. 

professional  research  with  artifactual  collections:  Any  research  which 
addresses  topics  associated  with  the  manufacture,  acquisition,  function,  and 
discard  of  artifactual  materials.  Collections  are  evaluated  as  useful  for 
professional  research  on  the  basis  of  type  and  quantity  of  artifactual 
materials  and  the  kind  of  provenience  information  available  for  the  materials. 
analysis  of  collections:  Analysis  of  artifact  assemblages  includes  counting 
and  classifying  all  materials.  Approximately  120  hours  were  spent  analyzing 
the  collections  from  the  sites  at  MIMA.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  types  of  cer- 
amic materials.  Vessel  shapes  also  are  described. 
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The  ceramic  artifacts  from  Minute  Man  fit  into  three  well-known  classes: 
earthenware,  stoneware,  and  porcelain. 

Earthenware  is  characterized  by  a  soft,  water -absorbent  body  which  is 
sometimes  lead  glazed  to  make  it  impermeable.  Lead  glazing  results  in  a 
smooth,  shiny  surface.  Since  pure  lead  glaze  is  transparent,  the  color  which 
results  from  glazing  is  caused  by  additives  such  as  cobalt  or  oxide  of  tin 
(Deetz  1977:47;  Noel  Hume  1969). 

Stoneware,  unlike  earthenware,  does  not  have  a  water-absorbent  body. 
This  is  so  because  stoneware  is  fired  to  a  higher  temperature  (1200-1400 
degrees  centigrade)  than  earthenware.  Vessels  made  of  stoneware  may  be 
unglazed.  Often,  however,  they  were  salt  glazed.  Dissimilar  to  lead 
glazing,  salt  glazing  produces  a  finely  pitted  finish  somewhat  like  the  sur- 
face of  an  orange  peel  (Mountford  1971:  xvii). 

Porcelain  is  also  impermeable  to  water.  It  is  made  of  a  particular  clay-- 
Kaol in- -which  accounts  for  its  white  body.  What  is  more,  porcelain  is  trans- 
lucent, which  further  distinguishes  it  from  earthenware  and  stoneware 
(Deetz  1977:49;  Noel  Hume  1969). 

The  ceramics  from  Minute  Man  sites  also  fit  into  well-known  types.  A 
type  is  defined  on  the  basis  of  paste  and  glaze  and,  in  some  cases,  decoration. 
In  this  report  all  stoneware  and  porcelain  are  referred  to  as  such.  Any  cer- 
amic type  not  explicitly  labelled  as  stoneware  or  porcelain  is  earthenware. 
The  types  of  earthenware,  stoneware,  and  porcelain  found  on  the  Minute  Man 
sites  are  listed  below: 

Stoneware 


Earthenware 

redware 

combed  slip 

British  mottled 

local  (New  England)  mottled 

Jackfield 

Atsbury 

delft 

creamware 

Whieldon 

pearlware 

ironstone 


Frechen 
Westerwald 
Nottingham 
white  salt  glaze 
black  basalt 
dry-bodied  red 
local  (New  England) 
Rockingham 


Porcelain 
Chinese  Export 

modern 
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Much  research  has  been  done  and  is  available  on  the  above  types  of 
ceramics.  It  will  not  be  repeated  here.  Below  is  an  annotated  list  of 
several  publications  which  provide  detailed  information  about  manufacturing 
processes  and  dates  of  production  for  ceramics  wares  and  other  artifacts 
found  on  17th-  through  20th-century  North  American  historic  sites. 

Adams,  William  H. ,  Linda  P.  Gaw,  and  Frank  C.  Leonhardy 

1975     Archeological  Excavations  at  Silcott,  Washington:  The  Data  Inventory, 
In  Reports  of  Investigations  No.  53.  Pullman:  Laboratory  of 
Anthropology,  Washington  State  University.   (Provides  descriptive 
information  about  many  19th-  and  early- 20th-century  artifacts, 
especially  glass  bottles,  tin  cans,  and  ceramics). 

Baker,  Vernon  G. 

1978     Historical  Archeology  at  Black  Lucy ' s  Garden ,  Andover ,  Massachusetts: 
Ceramics  from  the  Site  of  a  Nineteenth-Century  Afro-American. 
Papers  of  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  volume  8.  Andover, 
Massachusetts:  R.  S.  Peabody  Foundation.   (Provides  descriptive 
information  about  late-18th-  and  early-mid -19th -century  ceramics, 
including  profile  drawings  of  vessels  and  photographs  of  decorative 
motifs) . 

Fontana,  Bernard  L.,  J.  Cameron  Greenleaf,  et  al. 

1962     Johnny  Ward's  Ranch:  A  Study  in  Historic  Archeology.  The  Kiva. 

Volume  20,  #s  1  and  2.  Arizona  Historical  and  Archeological  Society, 
Tucson.   (Provides  information  about  manufacturing  techniques  and 
dates  of  production  for  19th-  and  early -20th-century  artifacts, 
including  horseshoes,  tin  cans,  shoes,  buttons,  and  glass  bottles). 

Nelson,  Lee  H. 

1960     Nail  Chronology  as  an  Aid  to  Dating  Old  Buildings.  History  News 
vol.  24,  #11;  Technical  Leaflet  48.   (Provides  information  about 
chronological  development  of  manufacturing  techniques  of  18th- 
through  20th-century  nails) . 
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Noel  Hume,  Ivor 

1969     A  Guide  to  Artifacts  of  Colonial  America.  New  York:Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
(Provides  information  about  manufacturing  techniques  and  dates  of 
production  for  many  17th-,  18th-  and  early -19th- century  artifacts, 
including  ceramics,  beverage  bottles,  hardware,  and  kaolin  pipes. 
The  best  general  source  book  on  the  subject). 

South,  Stanley 

1972     Evolution  and  Horizon  as  Revealed  in  Ceramic  Analysis  in  Historical 
Archaeology.  The  Conference  on  Historic  Sites  Archaeology  Papers 
6:71-116.   (Provides  chronological  information  about  16th-  through 
18th-century  European  ceramics) . 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliographies 
in  these  volumes. 

The  historic-period  sites  where  archeological  investigation  has  occurred 
are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  next  section  contains  analyses  of  the  reports 
of  the  investigations. 
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Figure  3.  MIMA  Historic  Archeological  Sites 


1.  Ebenezer  Fiske  (19-MD-353)* 

2.  David  Fiske    (19-MD-354) 

3.  Battle  Road  (Fiske  Hill)  (19-MD-352) 

4.  Thomas  Nelson  Sr.   (19-MD-347) 

5.  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  (19-MD-348) 

6.  Josiah  Nelson  (19-MD-351) 

7.  Site  22  (19-MD-350) 

8.  Site  23  (19-MD-349) 

9.  Hartwell  Tavern  (19-MD-346) 

10.  Wayside  (19-MD-345) 

11.  Casey's  House  (19-MD-355) 

12.  Thomas  Flint  (19-MD-357) 

13.  Elisha  Jones  (19- MD - 356) 

14.  Ephriam  Butterick  (19-MD-343) 

15.  Willard  Butterick  (19-MD-342) 

16.  Roads  West  of  the  North  Bridge  (19-MD-344) 

17.  David  Brown  (19-MD-341) 


*Massachusettes  Historical  Commission  Site  Number 


REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 

"INITIAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AT  MINUTE  MAN  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK" 
(unpublished  manuscript) .  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Vincent  P.  Foley. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service,  contract  #14-10-0529-2744. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1963-1964;  report  dated  1964;  reference  (Foley  1964). 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead,  roads. 

sites/features  investigated:  cellar  complex  of  Fiske  house,  two  wells, 
three  cobble  walks,  stone  wall  and  19th-century  trash  midden,  fotting  stones. 

purpose/ investigation's  goals:  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  supple- 
ment historic  knowledge  from  documents  about  the  Fiske  Hill  area  by  providing 
information  about  Battle  Road  and  structures  related  to  Minute  Man  Ebenezer 
Fiske' s  occupation.  The  Fiske  Hill  area  was  not  occupied  by  the  Fiske  family 
from  the  mid-17th  through  the  18th  centuries.   It  was  the  highest  topographical 
feature  to  be  traversed  by  the  retreating  British  on  April  19,  1775. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Future  research  could  concentrate  on 
locating  nonarchitectural  features  such  as  privies  and  trash  pits. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Eighteenth-  and  nineteenth -century  maps  and  photo- 
graphs were  used  to  locate  and  interpret  features;  information  on  the  Fiske 
family  was  taken  from  the  park  historian's  report  (Ronsheim  1963). 
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summary  of  results :  Contemporary  road  work  has  destroyed  much  of  Fiske  Hill 
including  sections  of  the  18th-century  road  used  by  British  as  well  as 
Colonial  forces  on  April  19,  1775.  Foley  concludes  that  the  former  structure 
there,  destroyed  between  1945  and  1955,  was  a  19th-century  dwelling,  not  the 
18th-century  structure  occupied  by  Ebenezer  Fiske.  Foley  claims  that  the 
architectural  features  excavated  are  characteristic  of  the  19th  and  the 
18th  centuries  and  that  no  18th-century  artifacts  were  recovered. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provides  specific  information 
about  the  materials  and  dimensions  of  architectural  features.  Informative 
drawings,  maps,  and  photos  are  provided.  While  no  information  was  recovered 
that  validates  the  claim  that  the  homestead  excavated  was  that  of  Ebenezer 
Fiske,  18th-century  artifacts  were  recovered.  Foley's  interpretation  that 
only  19th-century  cultural  materials  were  excavated  is  incorrect. 

Shortcomings  of  the  research  are  the  lack  of  a  research  problem  and 
design  as  well  as  the  absence  of  an  informative  discussion  of  the  artifacts. 
Also,  there  was  no  systematic  testing  for  features  other  than  architectural 
units. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  Ebenezer  Fiske  Home  Site, 
Lexington,  MA. 

accession  #s:  7  and  14;  7  refers  to  material  excavated  by  Foley, 
14  refers  to  material  excavated  by  Leland  Abel  (1965) . 

catalogue  books:  1  and  2;  National  Park  Service  catalogue  form  10-254. 

location:  MIMA 

comments :  All  artifacts  are  housed  in  storage  drawers  and  have  been 
washed  and  catalogued.  These  materials  can  be  utilized  for  museum 
displays  as  well  as  for  professional  research.  Information  provided 
here  was  obtained  by  analyzing  all  artifactual  materials. 
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ceramics : 

redware:  65  sherds;  vessel  shapes-- jugs,  pots,  and  pans. 

Jackfieldware:  6  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -1  teapot. 

undecorated  creamware:  29  sherds;  vessel  shapes --saucers,  cups, 

1  feather-edge  plate. 

Whieldon  ware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -1  cup. 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  23  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers.  Predominately  floral  motifs. 

underglaze  polychrome  handpainted  pearlware:  45  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers,  bowls.  Predominately  floral  motifs  in  red,  brown,  yellow 

and  orange. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  229  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  soup  plates, 

cups,  saucers.  "Willow,"  floral,  and  landscape  motifs  in  various  shades 

of  blue. 

Nottingham  stoneware:  32  sherds;  vessel  shapes  - -mugs . 

white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes--l  cup. 

scratch  blue  white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  12  sherds;  vessel  shapes-- 

1  chamberpot. 

black  basalt  stoneware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes--l  vase. 

local  (New  England  stoneware):  194  sherds;  vessel  shapes --teapots, 

pitchers . 

modern  porcelain:  23  sherds;  vessel  shapes--l  cup  and  toy  set 

saucers  and  cups. 

glass: 

21  mid-late -18th-century  dark  green  bottle  fragments. 

71  window  glass  fragments. 

1  ink  well . 

1  shot  glass. 

2  door  knobs. 

1  "cake"  cover. 

2  eye  glass  lenses. 
1  canning  jar. 

23  mile  glass  fragments. 
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metal : 

109  handwrought  nails ,  T-head  type  (poor  condition) . 

1  horseshoe  (cleaned  and  treated  with  preservative) . 

2  pairs  scissors  (poor  condition) . 

1  butter  knife,  19th- 20th  century  (poor  condition). 

kaolin  pipes: 

12  bowl  fragments. 

3  stem  fragments,  range  of  bore  diameters,  5/64"-4/64". 

miscellaneous : 

3  U.  S.  one-cent  coins,  two  have  legible  dates,  1863,  1858 

3  bricks. 
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"EBENEZER  FISKE  REVISITED**  (unpublished  manuscriptj .  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Leland  J.  Abel. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1965;  report  dated  1965;  reference  (Abel  1965). 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3) . 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  cellar  complex. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  purposes  of  this  research  were  to  review 
previous  research  by  Vincent  P.  Foley  (1964) ,  and  demonstrate  that  certain 
components  of  the  cellar  complex  of  the  destroyed  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  were 
18th  century  in  origin. 

excavation  techniques :  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Future  research  could  concentrate  on 
nonarchitectural  features  such  as  trash  pits. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  documents  were  not  used;  historic  grounds 
and  architectural  reports  were  used  to  locate  and  interpret  archeological 
features  (Keume  1963;  Ronsheim  1963,  1964). 

summary  of  results :  Components  of  the  cellar  complex  are  18th  century  in 
origin.  As  well,  there  are  many  18th-century  artifacts.  These  are 
described  by  type  and  excavation  unit.  Foley's  results  are  contradicted. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  Abel's  reanalysis  of  Foley's  research  concen- 
trated on  discerning  the  chronological  relationships  among  the  architectural 
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components  of  the  cellar  complex.  Abel's  argument,  which  employs  archeological 
evidence  as  well  as  documentary  information  provided  in  historic  grounds  and 
architectural  reports,  is  thorough.  He  also  provides  a  useful  description 
of  the  ceramic  artifacts.  Importantly,  many  of  the  ceramics  are  of  18th- 
century  origin.  Two  limitations  of  Abel's  research,  however,  are  that  he 
provides  very  scanty  provenience  information  for  artifactual  materials ,  and 
he  did  not  reanalyze  the  artifacts  from  Foley's  excavations. 

collections:  The  artifacts  from  Abel's  excavations  are  catalogued  under 
accession  #14.  In  catalogue  books  1  and  2,  however,  these  materials  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  Foley's  (1964)  previous  research.  On  the  catalogue  forms, 
all  materials,  both  those  with  accession  #7  and  #14  are  credited  to  Foley's 
research  (see  description  of  collections  under  Foley,  1964). 
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"RETHINKING  EBENEZER  FISKE"  (unpublished  manuscript) .  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

sites/features  investigated:  no  excavation. 

principal  investigator:  Cordelia  T.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service 

dates  of  fieldwork:  report  dated  1968;  reference  (C.  Snow  1968). 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

purpose/investigation ' s  goals :  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  reanalyze 
information,  archeological  and  documentary,  about  Ebenezer  Fiske  homestead. 

excavation  techniques:  No  further  excavation  was  undertaken.  Ceramics 
from  previous  excavation,  however,  were  reanalyzed. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  See  comments  in  this  report  on  Foley  (1964) 
and  Abel  (1965a) . 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  documents --probate  and  tax  records --were 
used  to  trace  the  Fiske  family's  occupation  in  Lexington,  MA,  and  to  gain 
descriptive  information  on  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  homestead. 

summary  of  results :  With  primary  documentary  data,  this  report  clearly  traces 
the  Fiske  family's  ownership  and  occupation  of  Fiske  Hill  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  By  reanalyzing  the  archeological  data- -architectural  features, 
ceramics,  and  kaolin  pipe  stems- -provided  by  Foley  and  Abel,  C.  Snow  claims 
that  the  site  excavated  was  not  the  18th-century  homestead  of  Ebenezer  Fiske. 
She  further  argues  that  none  of  the  architectural  evidence  is  conclusively 
18th  century  and  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ceramics  date  to  the 
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mid- late _19th  century.  The  homestead  described  in  Fiske  probate  records 
does  not  match  in  detail  the  excavated  features.  Snow  concludes  that  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  homestead  site  has  yet  to  be  located  and  excavated. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  The  primary  documentary  research  on  the  owners 
and  occupants  of  Fiske  Hill  is  excellent.  However,  the  interpretation  of 
the  architectural  features  as  well  as  the  ceramics  is  questionable.  With 
respect  to  interpreting  both  the  architectural  and  ceramic  data,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  focus  and  visibility  (Baker  1979:27-28;  Deetz  1977) 
of  the  archeological  record  generally  decrease  with  continual  occupation. 
Renovation  and  landscaping  tend  to  obscure  one's  ability  to  read  clearly  the 
archeological  remains. 

My  conclusion,  based  principally  on  the  artifactual  data,  is  that  this 
site  was  occupied  during  the  late-18th  century  but  might  not  be  the  Fiske 
homestead. 

collections:  This  investigation  did  not  include  any  excavation. 
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"THE  LEFT.  DAVID  FISKE  SITE"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  David  H.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service,  contract  #14-10-5-950-21; 
contract  administered  by  Brandeis  University. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1968;  report  dated  1969. 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  cellar  hole. 

purpose/ investigation ' s  goals :  The  David  Fiske  site  was  located  through 
the  use  of  documentary  data  and  field  survey  of  Fiske  Hill.  The  site  was 
occupied  from  c.  1655-1710.  Excavation  of  this  site  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  aid  in  locating  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  homestead  and  house  site. 

excavation  techniques :  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches  and  test  pits. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Excavation  in  proximity  to  the  cellar  hole 
may  reveal  other  cultural  features. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  documents --deeds  and  probate  records -- 
were  used  to  identify  the  owner  of  the  site  and  locate  its  boundaries. 

summary  of  results :  A  dry-laid  stone  cellar  hole  12'  x  15',  4'  below  the 
modern  surface  was  excavated.  The  fill  consisted  of  stone,  brick,  charcoal, 
ceramics,  glass,  metal,  kaolin  pipe  fragments,  and  gunf lints.  The  lowest 
stratum  of  the  cellar  fill  contained  the  oldest  ceramics  while  modern  refuse 
comprised  the  uppermost  stratum.  The  house  probably  burned  in  the  early 
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18th  century.  Areas  around  the  cellar  hole  were  tested.  No  other  features 
were  discovered.  Identification  of  this  site  with  documentary  data  and 
field  survey  allowed  further  interpretation  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  property. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provides  useful  information  about 
construction  materials  and  dimensions  of  the  cellar  hole.  While  the  cellar 
fill  was  excavated  in  four  levels,  there  is  no  information  about  the  depth 
of  each  stratum  nor  whether  these  were  arbitrary.  Also,  testing  apparently 
was  done  in  proximity  to  the  cellar,  but  there  is  no  map  nor  any  mention  of 
where  the  test  units  were  located.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  research 
problem  or  design.  Since  the  David  Fiske  site  was  identified  and  located 
by  employing  documentary  data  and  field  survey  and  only  its  location  was 
necessary  for  delineating  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  homestead,  there  was  no  profit- 
able reason  for  excavation. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  David  Fiske  Site. 

accession'  #:  266. 

catalogue  books :  Provenience  information  is  recorded  on  loose 
8V  x  11"  sheets. 

location:  MIMA 

comments :  All  artifacts  have  been  washed,  catalogued,  and  housed  in 
storage  drawers.  This  assemblage  can  be  employed  for  professional 
research  as  well  as  for  museum  and  educational  purposes.  The  ceramic 
sherds  of  Atsbury  ware  are  the  only  known  examples  of  this  ware  from 
New  England  historic  sites.   Information  provided  here  was  obtained 
by  analyzing  all  artifactual  material. 
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ceramics : 

redware:  467  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs,  bowls,  pots,  pans. 

British  mottled  ware:  10  sherds;  vessel  shapes  - -mugs . 

Atsbury  ware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes --teapot  lid. 

delftware:  14  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls,  plates. 

undecorated  pearlware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates. 

ironstone:  131  sherds;  vessel  shapes;  plates,  bowls,  cups,  saucers 

Frechen  stoneware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape- -bellarmine. 

Westerwald  stoneware:  14  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs. 

local  stoneware:  3  sherds. 

dry-bodied  red  stoneware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes --teapot. 

modern  porcelain:  7  sherds;  vessel  shapes --saucers. 

glass: 

145  window  glass  fragments. 

metal : 

319  handwrought  nails,  rose  and  T-head  types  (poor  condition). 

369  unidentifiable  metal  fragments. 

kaolin  pipes: 

55  stem  fragments,  range  of  bore  diameters,  5/64"  -  4/64". 

miscellaneous : 
2  grey  gunf lints. 
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"EXCAVATION  FOR  THE  EBENEZER  FISKE  SITE:  1968"  (unpublished  manuscript). 
Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  David  H.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service,  contract  #14-10-5-950-21; 
contract  administered  by  Brandeis  University. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1968;  report  dated  1969. 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  ditch,  2  wells. 

purpose/ investigation's  goals:  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  locate 
the  site  of  an  18th-century  homestead,  hopefully  that  of  Minute  Man  Ebenezer 
Fiske.  Previous  excavations  of  the  "Ebenezer  Fiske  Site"  by  Foley  (1964) 
and  Abel  (1965a)  were  criticized  by  C.  Snow  (1968)  who  recommended  that 
further  survey  of  Fiske  Hill  might  reveal  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  House  site. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Further  excavation  of  untested  areas  in 
proximity  to  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  cellar  complex  may  reveal  useful  information 
about  nonarchitectural  features  such  as  trash  deposits. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  and  secondary  documents  were  used  effec- 
tively to  argue  that  the  location  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  homestead  might  be 
different  from  the  presently  presumed  location. 
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summary  of  results:  Two  test  trenches  and  five  test  pits  were  excavated. 
A  ditch  was  excavated  which  contained  some  18th-  but  mainly  19th-century 
artifacts.  The  ceramic  materials  are  described  and  tabulated  by  percentage 
of  type  of  the  total  assemblage.  Two  19th-century  wells  also  were  partially 
excavated.  D.  Snow  concludes,  based  on  the  documentary  evidence  of  Ebenezer 
Fiske's  property  plus  interpretation  of  the  artifactual  materials,  that 
neither  Fiske  nor  anyone  in  the  18th  century  occupied  the  site  known  as  the 
"Ebenezer  Fiske  Homestead."  D.  Snow  suggests  that  the  Fiske  site  has  been 
destroyed  by  road  construction. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  David  Snow  excavated  areas  which  had  not  been 
investigated  earlier  by  Foley  (1964)  and  Abel  (1965a).  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  map  showing  Snow's  excavation  units.  Although  he  offers  no  justifica- 
tion for  excavating  the  areas  which  he  does,  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
artifacts  retrieved,  especially  the  ceramics,  could  have  been  manufactured 
during  the  18th  century.  Thus,  while  the  documentary  data  he  presents  support 
his  conclusion  that  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  homestead  is  not  located  at  the  site 
investigated  by  Foley  and  Abel,  it  is  still  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
this  site  was  occupied  in  the  18th  century. 

collection 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  Fiske  Hill. 

accession  # :  267. 

excavator :  David  H.  Snow. 

catalogue  books :  Description  of  artifacts  with  provenience  by  excavation 
unit  is  recorded  on  loose  8%"  x  11"  forms,  not  in  books. 

location:  MIMA. 

comments :  The  artifacts  have  been  washed  and  are  stored  in  paper  bags. 
Accession  numbers  are  written  on  the  bags,  but  not  on  the  artifacts. 
D.  Snow  apparently  did  not  maintain  rigorous  stratigraphic  controls  in 
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his  excavation.  Provenience  information  for  art if actual  material  is 
limited  to  excavation  units  only.  These  materials  are  useful  for 
professional  and  educational  purposes.  The  information  provided  below 
was  obtained  by  analyzing  all  artifactual  materials. 

ceramics 

redware:  315  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs,  pots. 

undecorated  creamware:  156  sherds;  vessel  shapes --saucers. 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  130  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers,  bowls.  Predominately  floral  motifs. 

underglaze  polychrome  handpainted  pearlware:  19  sherds:  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers.  Predominately  floral  motifs  in  red,  brown,  yellow  and  green. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  5  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  soup  plates. 

Dark  blue  floral  motifs . 

ironstone:  152  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates.  Most  sherds  are  trans - 

ferprinted.  Green  and  brown  are  the  predominate  colors.  Some  sherds 

have  maker's  marks  indicating  American  manufacture. 

white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shapes- -unidentifiable. 

local  stoneware:   56  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -jugs. 

Chinese  Export  Porcelain:  12  sherds;  overglaze  enameled- -vessel  shapes-- 

saucers . 

glass 

5  late-19th-  early- 20th-century  beverage  bottles. 
2  late-19th-  early- 20th-century  medical  bottles. 
97  window  glass  fragments. 

31  late-18th-  early- 19th-century  dark  green  glass  bottle  fragments. 
1  light  bulb  fragment. 

metal 

4  hinges  (poor  condition) . 

1  nail  set  (poor  condition) . 

6  aluminum  foil  fragments. 

1  12 -gauge  shotgun  shell  case. 

2  unidentifiable  metal  fragments  (poor  condition). 

53  early-modern  machine  cut  nail  fragments  (poor  condition) . 

1  screw  (poor  condition). 
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"THE  ROADS  ON  FISKE  HILL"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator :  Cordelia  T.  Snow 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service,  contract  #14-10-5-406-43. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  report  dated  1968;  reference  (C.  Snow  1968b). 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  roads 

sites/features  investigated:  roads . 

purpose/investigation ' s  goals :  This  report  presents  archeological  research 
done  by  Leland  Abel  in  1965,  but  never  reported.  C.  Snow  presents  the  results 
of  Abel's  excavations.  His  goal  was  to  locate  those  sections  of  Battle  Road 
which  have  been  obscured  over  time.  The  underlying  reason  for  this  research 
is  that  the  Battle  Road  is  the  route  traveled  by  Colonial  and  British  soldiers 
on  April  19,  1775. 

excavationtechniques :  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches  done  by  Leland  Abel  in  1965. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  It  is  probable  that  little  information 
will  be  gained  by  further  excavation. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Abel  effectively  employed  18th-century  documents 
to  gain  information  about  the  location  of  Battle  Road. 

summary  of  results:  Certain  areas  of  Battle  Road  were  located.  Variations 
in  width  as  the  road  crossed  Fiske  Hill  also  were  determined.  Twentieth- 
century  road  work,  however,  has  permanently  obliterated  sections  of  the 
road  and  further  archeological  research  would  be  unprofitable. 
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Evaluation  of  investigation:  Abel's  research  provided  useful  information 
about  the  location  and  nature  of  certain  sections  of  Battle  Road  in  the  Fiske 
Hill  area.  The  research  made  competent  use  of  historic  maps,  field  survey 
and  test  excavation. 

One  shortcoming  of  the  report  is  the  lack  of  any  discussion  about 
research  methods  and  strategy;  there  is  no  statement  as  to  why  test  trenches 
are  placed  in  certain  areas  and  not  others.  Also,  there  is  no  presentation 
of  the  material  evidence,  the  physical  criteria  that  define  the  road. 

Collections:  This  research  produced  no  artifacts. 
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"ARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  BATTLE  ROAD"  (unpublished  manuscript) . 
Copy  on  file,  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Charles  Tremer . 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service,  contract  #14-10-6-990-1636; 
administered  by  Muhlenberg  College. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1972;  report  has  no  date. 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3) . 

type  of  site:  roads . 

sites/features  investigated:  road. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  locate 
sections  of  Battle  Road  in  Fiske  Hill  area  which  have  been  obscured  over  time. 
As  with  Abel's  work  reported  by  C.  Snow  (1968    the  ultimate  reason  for  this 
research  on  Battle  Road  is  that  it  was  the  major  avenue  employed  by  Colonial 
and  British  soldiers  on  April  19,  1775. 

excavation  techniques :  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  It  is  probable  that  little  information  will 
be  gained  by  further  excavation. 

use  of  documentary  data:  No  documentary  data  were  employed.  Location  of 
excavation  units  was  made  on  the  basis  of  known  historic  structures  and 
properties  in  proximity  to  the  Battle  Road. 

summary  of  results :  Twenty- four  test  trenches  were  excavated.  Certain 
sections  of  the  road  were  located;  other  areas  apparently  have  been  destroyed 
by  recent  road  work.   Information  is  provided  about  the  dimensions  and  nature 
of  the  roadbed. 
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evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  demonstrated  that  some  areas  of 
Battle  Road  retain  clear  archeological  focus,  while  other  areas  do  not.  The 
report  contains  excellent  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  test  trenches. 
As  with  Abel's  research  (reported  in  C.  Snow  1968),  Tremer  does  not  explain 
his  testing  strategy.  He  also  does  not  refer  to  Abel's  previous  research. 
The  major  shortcoming  of  Tremer 's  research  is  the  treatment  of  art if actual 
data,  discussed  below. 

collections :  Tremer  did  not  recover  any  artifactual  materials  which  he 
believed  to  be  related  directly  to  the  18th  century.  About  those  materials 
he  did  excavate,  he  writes,  "...  recent  artifacts  of  superficial  deposits 
have  not  been  listed  as  they  were  not  relevant  to  the  road  identification 
(p.  3)."  No  artifacts  from  this  research  have  been  located.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  possible  to  evaluate  Tremer 's  statement  objectively. 
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"ARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AT  THE  SITE  OF  THE  JOSIAH  NELSON  HOUSE  IN 
LINCOLN,  MA"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Leland  J.  Abel. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1964;  report  dated  1966. 

location:  Lincoln,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  cellar  complex,  outbuilding,  well. 

purpose/ investigation's  goals:  The  reason  for  excavating  this  site  is  that 
it  is  located  on  Battle  Road.  Paul  Revere,  William  Dawes,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Prescott  passed  by,  as  did  the  retreating  British.  The  house  was  built  by 
Josiah  Nelson  c.  1755,  and  burned  on  July  4,  1908. 

excavation  techniques :  This  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Architectural  units  were  excavated  completely.  Test  pits  were  excavated  to 
the  rear  of  the  cellar  complex. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Further  excavation  to  the  rear  of  the 
cellar  complex  may  reveal  other  cultural  features  such  as  trash  deposits. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Late -19th-  and  early -20th-century  photographs 
were  used  effectively  to  locate  and  interpret  the  architectural  units  and 
grounds.  Photographs  show  the  site  before  and  just  after  the  house  burned. 

summary  of  results :  The  cellar  complex,  outbuilding,  and  well  were  excavated, 
Information  is  provided  about  the  dimensions  and  physical  nature  of  these 
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structures.  All  artifacts  are  described  and  tabulated.  Provenience 
information  about  artifacts  is  given  by  feature  or  excavation  unit.  No 
stratigraphic  information  is  provided. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  made  effective  use  of  photographs 
to  locate  and  interpret  architectural  features.  The  report  includes  informa- 
tive maps  of  the  dimensions  of  features  as  well  as  a  very  thorough  description 
and  tabulation  of  all  artifactual  materials. 

Shortcomings  of  this  research  are  the  lack  of  a  statement  on  research 
strategy  and  the  absence  of  a  map  showing  the  location  of  excavation  units 
placed  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  As  well,  the  artifacts  are  described  by 
feature  or  excavation  unit  only;  no  stratigraphic  information  was  recorded. 

Since  the  architectural  features  excavated  were  visible  prior  to 
excavation  and  the  documentary  and  photographic  data  provide  precise  infor- 
mation about  the  site  and  its  occupants,  the  research  seems  unnecessary. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  Josiah  Nelson  House. 

accession  #s:  8  and  9. 

catalogue  books:  1  and  2;  National  Park  Service  catalogue  form  10-254. 

location:  MIMA. 

comments :  All  artifacts  have  been  washed,  catalogued,  and  housed  in 
storage  drawers.  These  materials  can  be  utilized  for  museum  or 
educational  purposes  as  well  as  for  professional  research.  In  his 
report,  Abel  has  misidentified  many  of  the  creamware  and  pearlware 
sherds.  Without  exception  he  has  identified  sherds  as  creamware  when 
in  fact  they  are  pearlware.  Information  provided  here  was  obtained 
by  reanalyzing  all  artifactual  materials. 
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ceramics : 

redware:  639  sherds;  vessel  shapes - -mugs ,  pots,  pans,  bowls. 

British  mottled  ware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape- -mug. 

undecorated  delftware:  7  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls,  plates. 

monochrome  blue  delftware:  42  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bowls,  plates. 

polychrome  delftware:  50  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bowls,  plates. 

undecorated  creamware:  46  sherds;  vessel  shapes  - -cups ,  saucers,  plates. 

edge -decorated  pearlware:  52  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  soup  plates. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  382  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  soup  plates, 

cups,  saucers.  Prints  are  blue,  predominately  floral  motifs. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  11  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  soup  plates. 

Prints  are  brown,  predominately  floral  and  landscape  motifs. 

ironstone:  27  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates. 

Westerwald  stoneware:  7  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs. 

Nottingham  stoneware:  15  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs. 

white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  10  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  bowls. 

scratch  blue  white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes--cups, 

bowls . 

local  stoneware:  18  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -jugs,  pots. 

underglaze  blue  Chinese  Export  Porcelain:  6  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups. 

overglaze  enameled  Chinese  Export  Porcelain:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups, 

glass 

29  fragments  mid -late -18th-century  bottle  fragments. 

461  window  fragments. 

kaolin  pipes 

6  stem  fragments,  3  fragments  with  a  4/64"  bore  diameter,  3  fragments 
with  a  5/64"  diameter. 

7  bowl  fragments. 
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metal 

897  handwrought  nails,  T-head  type  (poor  condition). 

1,682  early- to-modern  machine  cut  nails  (poor  condition) 

2  horseshoes  (poor  condition) . 

3  plain  brass  buttons  (moderate  condition) . 
1  single-edge  ax  head  (good  condition) . 

15  unidentifiable  metal  fragments. 

miscellaneous 

1  British  penny,  illegible. 
1  U.  S.  one-cent  piece,  1817. 
1  U.  S.  dime,  1898. 
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"THE  EXCAVATION  OF  SITES  22  AND  23"  (unpublished  manuscript) .  Copy  on 
file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Leland  J.  Abel  and  Cordelia  T.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1966;  report  dated  1966. 

location:  Lincoln,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  Homesteads . 

sites/features  investigated:  Two  cellar  holes. 

purpose/ investigation ' s  goals :  The  purposes  of  this  research  were  to  date 
and  determine  the  structural  nature  of  the  two  cellar  holes  located  in 
proximity  to  Battle  Road.  Excavation  of  these  cellar  holes  was  done 
because  notable  Revolutionary  events  took  place  in  the  area. 

excavation  techniques :  This  report  did  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
The  cellar  holes  were  excavated  completely 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Excavation  of  areas  in  proximity  to  the 
cellars  may  reveal  other  cultural  features. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  and  secondary  documents  were  used  to  trace 
the  owners  of  the  property  and  the  historical  events  which  took  place  in  the 
vicinity. 

summary  of  results:  Two  dry- laid  stone  cellars  were  excavated.  One  cellar 
site  22,  measured  9'  x  9' 4"  and  was  4' 2"  in  depth.  Areas  of  the  cellars  were 
excavated  as  units.  Eighteenth-century  ceramics,  plus  fragments  of  glass, 
metal,  and  kaolin  pipes  were  excavated.  All  ceramic  sherds  were  described 
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and  tabulated  by  type  and  excavation  unit.  The  superstructures  of  the  cellars 
apparently  were  dismantled;  there  was  no  evidence  of  burning.  Based  on  the 
artifactual  materials,  occupation  probably  began  in  the  earlier  18th  century 
and  ended  in  the  century. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provided  useful  information  about 
architectural  details.  Description  and  interpretation  of  the  artifactual 
material  were  excellent;  provenience  information  included  stratigraphic  data. 
Informative  maps  of  the  excavated  cellars  also  were  included.  As  with  much 
of  the  archeological  work  in  the  park,  however,  no  research  problem,  except 
to  date  the  site,  was  under  investigation. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblages :  Site  22. 

accession  #:  22. 

catalogue  books :  #4;  National  Park  Service  form  10-254. 

location:  MIMA. 

comments :  All  artifactual  materials  have  been  washed,  catalogued, 
and  stored  in  paper  bags.  These  materials  can  be  used  for  museum 
and  educational  purposes  as  well  as  for  professional  research. 
In  the  report  many  sherds  were  identified  as  creamware  when  in 
fact  they  are  pearlware.  The  information  below  was  obtaiied  by 
analyzing  all  artifactual  materials. 

ceramics : 


redware:  1,667  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs,  pans,  pots,  chamberpots, 
slip-decorated  redware:  366  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -pans,  pots, 
combed  slipware:  28  sherds;  vessel  shapes  - -mugs ,  bowls. 
British  mottled  ware:  12  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs, 
local  mottled  ware:  46  sherds;  vessel  shapes--mugs. 
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undecorated  delftware:  23  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bowls,  plates. 

monochrome  blue  delftware:  50  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls,  plates, 

polychrome  delftware:  5  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls. 

undecorated  creamware:  11  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  bowls. 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  6  sherds;  vessel  shapes -- 

cups,  saucers. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape--plate.  Blue 

floral  motif. 

Westerwald  stoneware:  15  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs,  bottles. 

Nottingham  stoneware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs. 

white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  25  sherds;  vessel  shapes--cups, 

saucers,  plates. 

glass : 

117  window  glass  fragments. 

49  mid -late- 18th-century  dark  green  bottle  fragments. 

2  glass  beads. 

metal : 

193  handwrought  nails,  rose  and  T-head  types  (poor  condition). 

2  handwrought  skewers  (poor  condition) . 

5  spoon  bowls  (poor  condition) . 

4  latten  spoons  (good  condition) . 

2  two-tined  forks  (poor  condition) . 

5  knife  fragments  (poor  condition) . 
24  brass  buttons  (good  condition) . 
9  buckles  (moderate  condition) . 

1  brass  thimble  (good  condition) . 

1  iron  keyh  ole  escutcheon  (good  condition) . 

2  wrought  iron  hooks  (poor  condition) . 

1  strap  hinge  fragment  (poor  condition) . 

1  wick  collar  from  a  kerosene  lamp  (good  condition) . 

2  horseshoes  (moderate  condition) . 
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kaolin  pipes: 

357  stem  fragments,  range  of  bore  diameters  7/64"  -  4/64". 

16  bowl  fragments. 

miscellaneous : 

5  lead  musket  balls. 

1  French  coin,  1629. 

8  English  half  pennies;  4  date  from  1689  to  1702;  4  are  illegible. 

2  Hibernia  coins,  1723,  1724. 

2  English  half  pennies,  date  illegible,  but  minted  between  1727-1760. 

2  illegible  coins. 

1  dark  grey  gunflint. 

1  small -stemmed,  notched,  Atlantic  projectile  point,  quartzite. 

17  brick  fragments. 
84  plaster  fragments. 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  Site  23. 

accession  # :  23. 

catalogue  books :  #4;  National  Park  Service  form  10-254. 

location:  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park,  Concord,  Mass. 

comments :  All  artif actual  materials  have  been  washed,  catalogued,  and 
stored  in  paper  bags.  These  materials  can  be  used  for  museum  and  educational 
purposes  as  well  as  for  professional  research. 

The  information  below  was  obtained  by  analyzing  all  artifactual  materials. 

ceramics : 


redware:  306  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -pots,  pans,  mugs, 
trailed  redware:  46  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -pans,  mugs, 
British  mottled  ware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs, 
local  mottled  ware:  8  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs. 
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undecorated  creamware:  4  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  bowls. 

edge-decorated  pearlware:  53  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  soup  plates. 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  6  sherds;  vessel  shapes -- 

cups,  saucers. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  9  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  soup  plates, 

brown  edge -decorated. 

undecorated  ironstone:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls. 

local  stoneware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes --crocks. 

glass: 

21  window  glass  fragments. 

37  dark  green  glass,  18th-century  dark  green  bottle  fragments. 

87  19th-century  mold-blown  bottle  fragments. 

metal : 

81  handwrought  nails,  rose  and  T-head  types  (poor  condition). 

1  pressed- steel  button  (good  condition) . 

1  clothes  buckle  (good  condition) . 

1  horseshoe  (poor  condition) . 

2  lead  fragments  (good  condition) . 

kaolin  pipes : 

12  stem  fragments;  bore  diameters- -4,  6/64";  4,  5/64". 

miscellaneous : 

2  leather  fragments  (poor  condition) . 
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"EXCAVATIONS  AT  SITE  264:  THE  THOMAS  NELSON,  JR.  HOUSE" 
(unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  David  H.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service  14-10-5-950-21;  contract 
administered  by  Brandeis  University. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1968;  report  dated  1973. 

location:  Lincoln,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/ features  investigated:  cellar  complex,  cesspool  and  drain  pipe, 
2  wells,  cobble  path,  stone  wall. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  Excavation  was  undertaken  to  identify  the 
house  site  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  to  determine  its  architectural  details, 
The  underlying  reason  for  this  research  is  that  the  site  is  located  on 
Battle  Road  and  was  privy  to  the  events  of  April  19,  1775.  The  house  was 
built  in  the  18th  century  and  was  destroyed  prior  to  1895.  At  this  time 
another  house  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  structure.  The 
house  built  after  1895  was  destroyed  in  1968  (Dorion  n.d.). 

excavation  techniques :  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Excavation  of  areas  to  the  rear  of  the 
cellar  complex  may  provide  useful  information  about  nonarchitectural 
features  such  as  trash  deposits. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Nineteenth -century  photographs  were  used  to  locate 
and  interpret  the  site.  Information  about  the  ownership  of  the  house  and 
property  was  obtained  from  an  historic  grounds  report  (Dorion  n.d.). 
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summary  of  results :  The  18th-  through  20th-century  architectural  components 
of  the  cellar  complex  were  excavated  and  their  dimensions  and  physical  nature 
determined.  Eighteenth- and  nineteenth- century  stone  walls  and  wells  were 
excavated  and  areas  in  proximity  to  the  cellar  were  tested.  Artif actual 
material  was  described  and  tabulated. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  effectively  employed  19th-century 
photographs  to  locate  and  interpret  the  architectural  components  of  the  site. 
In  terms  of  excavating  areas  in  proximity  to  the  cellar  complex,  there  is  no 
statement  of  research  design  or  testing  strategy.  Moreover,  there  is  no  map 
showing  the  location  of  excavation  units.  Artifactual  materials  are  accurately 
described  and  tabulated  but  provenience  information  is  by  feature  only. 

Since  the  location  and  overall  dimensions  of  the  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. ,  house 
were  known  from  documentary  evidence  and  site  survey,  respectively,  there  was 
no  profitable  reason  to  excavate  this  site. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. ,  Site. 

accession  # :  264 

catalogue  books:  Provenience  information  is  recorded  on  loose  8  V  x  11" 
sheets. 

location:  MIMA 

comments :  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  artifacts  have  been  washed, 
catalogued  and  housed  in  storage  drawers.  The  remaining  50  percent  have 
been  washed  and  stored  in  paper  bags  which  have  accession  information 
written  on  the  bags  but  not  the  artifacts.  These  materials  can  be  used 
for  museum  and  educational  purposes  as  well  as  for  professional  research. 
The  information  presented  here  was  obtained  by  analyzing  all  of  the 
artifacts. 
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ceramics : 

redware:  3,461  sherds,  vessel  shapes - -mugs ,  bowls,  pots,  pans,  chamber  pots 

British  mottled  ware:  167  sherds;  vessel  shapes - -mugs . 

Jackfield  ware:  19  sherds;  vessel  shapes --teapots. 

undecorated  delftware:  19  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates 

undecorated  creamware:  1,232;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  soup  plates,  bowls, 

saucer,  cups. 

undecorated  pearlware:  374  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  soup  plates, 

bowls. 

edge  decorated  pearlware:  315  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  soup  plates. 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  186  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

bowls,  cups,  saucers. 

underglaze  polychrome  handpainted  pearlware:  207  sherds;  vessel  shapes -- 

bowls,  cups,  saucers.  Brown,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green  floral  motifs. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  221  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers, 

plates,  soup  plates.  Prints  are  blue  and  the  predominate  motifs  are 

floral  designs , 

undecorated  ironstone:  607  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs,  cups,  bowls, 

plates,  soup  plates,  saucers. 

trans ferprinted  ironstone:  808  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs,  cups,  bowls, 

plates,  soup  plates,  saucers,  tureens.  Prints  are  blue,  brown,  and 

green;  floral  designs  are  the  predominate  motifs. 

Frechen  stoneware:  6  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bellarmine. 

Westerwald  stoneware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs. 

Nottingham  stoneware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs. 

white  saltglazed  stoneware:  12  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers. 

scratch  blue-white  saltglazed  stoneware:  7  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

bowls. 

local  stoneware:  89  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -pots,  jugs. 

glass: 

3,089  window  glass  fragments. 

78  late-18th-early-19th-century  dark  green  bottle  fragments. 

247  mid-late-19th-  through  20th-century  molded  bottle  fragments. 
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metal : 

3,500  items  (approximation).  Below  is  a  representative  list  of  the 

types  of  metal  artifacts  present.  None  of  these  materials  has  been 

treated  with  preservatives. 

lead  kame 

pewter  spoons 

tin  cans 

ox  and  horseshoes 

hinges  and  latches 

buckles  and  buttons 

knives  and  forks 

tin  foil 

furniture  hardware 

ax  heads 

scissors 

kaolin  pipes: 

155  stem  fragments,  range  of  bore  diameters  4/64"  -  5/64". 

miscellaneous : 

tar  paper  fragments. 

leather  shoe  fragments. 
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"THE  THOMAS  NELSON,  SR. ,  FARM"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  David  H.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service  14-10-5-950-21; 
contract  administered  by  Brandeis  University. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1968;  report  dated  1969. 

location:  Lexington,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  farmstead. 

sites/ features  investigated:  stone  culvert,  cellar  walls. 

purpose/ investigation's  goals:  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  locate 
and  excavate  architectural  features  of  the  Thomas  Nelson,  Sr. ,  farmstead. 
The  farmstead  was  occupied  from  c.  1716  to  1778  and  is  located  on  Battle  Road. 
Although  Nelson  played  no  role  in  Revolutionary  activities,  the  location  of 
his  property  is  the  reason  for  its  excavation. 

excavation  techniques :  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Due  to  20th-century  road  construction, 
major  areas  of  the  farmstead  have  been  destroyed.  Further  archeological 
research  probably  would  be  unprofitable. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  and  secondary  documents  were  used  to 
trace  the  owners  of  the  property  and  gain  information  about  the  architec- 
tural structures  of  the  farmstead. 

summary  of  results:  Details  are  provided  about  the  dimensions  and  physical 
nature  of  architectural  units  associated  with  the  Thomas  Nelson,  Sr.,  farm- 
stead. A  stone  culvert  and  two  dry-laid  cellar  walls  were  excavated. 
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Artifacts  were  described  and  ceramics  were  tabulated  by  features  according 
to  type.  Test  trenches  were  excavated  in  proximity  of  the  cellar  in  hopes 
of  locating  outbuildings.  These  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  Twentieth- 
century  road  construction  has  destroyed  substantial  areas  of  the  farmstead 
including  the  majority  of  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling  house. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provided  useful  architectural 
information.  As  well,  it  demonstrated  that  major  areas  of  the  farmstead 
have  been  disturbed. 

There  are  several  shortcomings  of  this  investigation,  however.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  lack  of  any  discussion  of  testing  strategy  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  a  site  map  showing  the  location  of  excavation  units.  Ceramic  arti- 
facts are  described  by  feature  but  stratigraphic  information  is  not  provided. 

collections 

ceramics : 


redware:  1,274  sherds;  vessel  shapes—pans ,  pots,  mugs,  chamber  pots. 

British  mottled  ware:  14  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs. 

undecorated  delftware:  32  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bowls,  plates 

undecorated  ironstone:  100  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  saucers,  cups. 

Frechen  stoneware:  10  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs,  bottles. 

Westerwald  stoneware:  4  sherds;  vessel  shapes  - -mugs . 

white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  4  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls,  plates. 

local  stoneware:  4  sherds;  vessel  shapes-- jugs. 

modern  porcelain:  52  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers,  bowls,  plates, 

glass: 

95  early-mid-18th-century  dark  green  bottle  fragments. 

200  window  glass  fragments. 

metal : 

1  latten  spoon  (good  condition) . 

1  latten  spoon  fragment  (good  condition) . 
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kaolin  pipes: 

22  stem  fragments,  range  of  bore  diameters,  5/64"  -  6/64", 

8  bowl  fragments. 

miscellaneous : 

2  dark  grey  gun  flints. 
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"REPORT  OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  MINUTE  MAN  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK,  THE  HARWELL  TAVERN  SITE."  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Charles  W.  Tremer. 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service,  14-10-6-990-1635; 
administered  by  Muhlenberg  College. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1972;  report  dated  1973. 

location:  Lincoln,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  tavern -farmstead. 

sites/features  investigated:  Footing  stones  for  two  outbuildings,  a  patterned 
concentration  of  fields tones,  a  road. 

purpose/ investigation' s  goals :  The  goals  of  this  research  were  to  locate  and 
determine  the  function  of  the  architectural  features  associated  with  the  Hartwell 
site  in  1775.  The  underlying  reasons  for  excavation  are  that  the  site  is  located 
on  Battle  Road,  and  the  intention  of  the  Park  is  to  make  the  site  a  late-18th- 
century  living  museum.  The  still  standing  house  was  built  in  1733  (Mulhern  and 
Carroll  1975). 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Further  excavation  may  provide  useful  infor- 
mation about  architectural  as  well  as  other  cultural  features  such  as  privies 
or  trash  deposits. 

use  of  documentary  data:  The  report  did  not  refer  to  any  documentary  data. 

summary  of  results:  Twenty-nine  test  trenches  of  varying  dimensions  were 
excavated  and  four  features  were  identified.  Tremer  suggests  that  one 
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outbuilding  may  have  been  a  woodhouse  or  stable  while  the  other  may  have 
been  a  chaise  house.  The  concentration  of  fieldstones  is  related  to  the 
cesspool  system.  Tremer  also  claims  to  have  found  evidence  of  an  18th-century 
road  leading  from  the  tavern  to  the  barn.  Art if actual  materials  were  recovered 
but  were  not  described  in  the  report. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provides  useful  information 
about  the  dimensions  and  physical  nature  of  three  features- -two  outbuildings 
and  the  fieldstones  related  to  the  cesspool.  The  evidence  for  the  road- -a 
layer  of  brown  soil  3"  deep  by  8"  wide- -seems  questionable.  Maps  of  the  site 
provide  the  locations  and  dimensions  of  features  and  excavation  units. 

The  research,  however,  has  two  shortcomings.  First,  it  appears  that  no 
documentary  data  were  used  to  aid  in  locating  and  interpreting  architectural 
features.  This  is  unfortunate  since  photographs  show  the  location  and 
indicate  the  nature  of  at  least  one  architectural  unit,  the  remains  of 
which  were  excavated.  Second,  while  the  recovery  of  artifacts  is  mentioned 
in  the  report,  these  materials  are  not  described  nor  are  they  available  for 
study.  They  were  either  never  retained  or  were  discarded. 

collections:  No  artifactual  materials  from  this  site  are  available. 
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"ARCHEOLOGICAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT:  HARWELL  TAVERN,  MIMA"  (unpublished 
manuscript) .  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Thomas  Mahlstedt. 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1979;  report  dated  1979. 

location:  Lincoln,  MA  (figure  3) . 

type  of  site:  tavern- farmstead. 

sites/features  investigated:  cobble  area. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  evaluate 
cultural  materials  which  may  be  impacted  by  the  installation  of  underground 
utilities. 

excavation  techniques:  Excavation  units  were  test  pits.  Excavation  included 
shoveling  and  troweling  and  all  back  dirt  was  screened. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Further  excavation  in  areas  of  the  site 
yet  untested  may  reveal  useful  information  about  architectural  as  well  as 
other  cultural  features  such  as  trash  deposits  or  privies.  More  archaeolog- 
ical research  is  planned  for  the  fall  of  1979  and  the  spring  of  1980. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Given  the  nature  of  this  project,  plus  the  fact 
that  much  documentary  research  on  the  site  has  been  done  (Mulhern  and  Carroll 
1975;  Toogood  1974),  this  report  does  not  include  a  detailed  discussion  of 
documentary  information. 

summary  of  results:  Fourteen  test  pits  of  varying  dimensions  were  excavated 
in  the  areas  to  be  directly  impacted  by  the  utilities.  Artif actual  material 
dating  from  the  18th  through  20th  centuries  was  recovered.  Ceramics,  glass, 
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and  nails  were  the  predominate  materials,  all  of  which  were  described 
thoroughly  according  to  type  and  excavation  unit.  Stones  and  artifacts  did 
not  occur  in  any  spatial  or  temporal  patterns.  One  possible  feature  was 
found;  a  layer  of  small  cobblestones  was  uncovered  in  the  front  of  the 
tavern.  These  cobbles  may  represent  an  18th- or  19th-century  path.  Mahlstedt 
concludes  that  installation  of  the  utilities  will  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
important  archeological  deposits.  He  also  recommends  that  further  archeolog- 
ical  research  on  the  cobble  area  would  provide  useful  information  about  its 
physical  nature  and  dimensions. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provides  useful  information  about 
the  nature  of  the  archeological  context  in  the  areas  to  be  impacted  by  the 
utility  trenches.  The  discussion  of  research  methods  is  excellent  as  is  the 
description  of  artifactual  data.  Also,  there  are  informative  maps  and  photo- 
graphs which  show  the  locations,  profiles,  and  plans  of  the  excavation  units. 
Mahlstedt 's  conclusions  are  certainly  consistent  with  results  of  the  research. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  to  be  assigned. 

accession  # : 

catalogue  books :  to  be  assigned. 

location:  MIMA . 

comments :  All  of  the  artifactual  materials  have  been  washed.  Plans 
are  presently  being  made  to  have  them  catalogued.  These  materials  can 
be  used  for  educational  and  museum  purposes  as  well  as  for  professional 
research.  The  information  here  was  taken  from  Mahlstedt 's  report. 
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ceramics : 

redware:  9  sherds;  vessel  shapes --unidentifiable. 

unglazed  redware:  11  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -1  flowerpot. 

Jackfield  ware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes --unidentifiable 

undecorated  delftware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape- -unidentifiable 

undecorated  creamware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shapes --plate/saucer. 

edge -decorated  pearlware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  soup  plates 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape- - 

unidentified. 

transferprint  pearlware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape- -unidentifiable.  Dark 

blue  motif  unidentifiable. 

undecorated  ironstone:  20  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers,  plates, 

transferprint  ironstone:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -1  cup,  1  saucer 

(matched) .  Red  print  is  a  floral  motif. 

local  stoneware:  5  sherds;  vessel  shapes --unidentifiable. 

Rockingham  stoneware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shapes --unidentifiable. 

glass: 

11  window  fragments. 

12  fragments,  19th-early- 20th-century  molded  bottle  fragments. 

metal : 

10  nails/nail  fragments,  wire,  brads,  T-heads,  and  machine  cut  (poor 

condition) . 

1  screw  (poor  condition) . 

1  sardine  (?)  can  key  opener  (good  condition) . 

1  iron  washer  (poor  condition) . 

1  rake  tooth  (moderate  condition) . 

1  corkscrew  (?)  poor  condition) . 

1  screw  with  washer  (poor  condition) . 

1  ox  shoe  fragment  (moderate  condition) . 

1  spoked-wheel  from  a  toy  wagon  (good  condition) . 

1  fragment,  brass  furniture  hardware  (good  condition)  . 

1  .22  caliber  short  cartridge  casing  (moderate  condition). 
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1  fragment  of  an  electrical  component  with  attached  copper  wire 
(good  condition) . 

3  unidentifiable  fragments  (poor  condition) . 

kaolin  pipes : 

2  stem  fragments,  5/64"  bore  diameter. 

faunal  remains : 

5  unidentifiable  bone  fragments,  possibly  cow  or  horse. 

miscellaneous: 

3  Indian  head  pennies,  dated  1892,  1902,  1906. 
10  brick  fragments. 

2  coal  fragments. 

10  coal  ash  fragments. 
16  cinder/slag  fragments. 

3  leather  fragments. 

1  green  plastic  ball. 
1  red  plastic  ball. 
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"EXCAVATIONS  AT  THE  WAYSIDE,  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS"  (unpublished  manuscript) 
Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator :  Cordelia  T.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service  contract  #14-10-5-406-43. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1967;  report  dated  1969. 

location:  Concord,  MA  (figure  3) . 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  well,  cistern. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  goals  of  this  research  were  to  locate 
the  foundations  of  a  barn  and  an  ell  which  adjoined  the  main  structure  of 
the  still  standing  18th-century  Wayside  house.  The  underlying  reason  for 
this  research  is  that  the  site  is  located  on  Battle  Road  and  was  occupied  by 
famous  historical  people.  The  Wayside  was  the  home  of  Concord  Muster  Master 
Samuel  Whitney,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  barn, which 
was  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  the  ell  were  built  by  the 
Alcotts. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches  and  test  pits. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Since  this  site  has  been  continuously 
occupied  for  more  than  250  years  and  has  undergone  many  architectural  and 
landscaping  changes,  the  archeological  record  is  highly  disturbed.  Further 
excavation  probably  would  be  unprofitable. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  documents  were  used  to  trace  the  owners 
and  occupants  of  the  site.  Drawings  of  the  house  done  by  19th-century 
occupants  were  used  to  locate  the  site  of  the  barn. 
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summary  of  results :  Excavation  of  seven  test  pits  and  two  test  trenches 
revealed  two  19th-century  features- -a  well  and  a  brick  cistern.  No  evidence 
of  the  ell  or  barn  was  found.  Eighteenth  and  nineteenth- century  artifacts 
including  ceramics,  glass  bottles,  and  nails  were  recovered.  Artifactual 
materials  were  described  by  type  and  excavation  unit.  All  areas  tested  indi- 
cated that  the  archeological  record  is  highly  disturbed. 

evaluation:  This  research  provides  useful  information  about  the  nature  of 
the  archeological  context.  Nineteenth- century  drawings  were  profitably  used 
to  locate  and  interpret  architectural  features.  One  shortcoming  of  this  re- 
search is  the  lack  of  stratigraphic  provenience  information  for  the  artifactual 
materials . 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage :  Ways ide . 

accession  #s:  27,  272,  17. 

catalogue  books :  Provenience  information  is  recorded  on  loose  8V  x  11" 
sheets . 

location:  MIMA. 

comments :  The  artifactual  materials  from  this  site  have  been  washed, 
catalogued,  and  housed  in  storage  shelves.  This  assemblage  can  be  used 
for  professional  research  as  well  as  for  museum  and  educational  purposes. 
Information  provided  here  was  obtained  by  analyzing  all  artifactual 
materials. 

ceramics : 


redware:  1,506  sherds;  vessel  shapes --pans,  pots,  mugs,  bowls. 

local  mottled  ware:  331  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs. 

undecorated  delftware:  21  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls. 

undecorated  creamware:  393  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers,  plates, 

soup  plates,  bowls. 
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edge  decorated  pearlware:  89  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  soup  plates 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  96  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers,  bowls.  Predominately  floral  motifs. 

underglaze  polychrome  handpainted  pearlware:  27  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers,  bowls.  Predominately  floral  motifs  in  red,  brown, 

yellow,  and  orange. 

undecorated  ironstone:  81  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates,  cups,  saucers. 

local  stoneware:  107  sherds;  vessel  shapes--jugs,  pots. 

glass: 

32  reconstructed  19th-century  beverage  bottles. 


metal : 

117  handwrought  nails;  T-head  type  (poor  condition). 

kaolin  pipes: 

99  stem  fragments,  range  of  bore  diameters;  5/64"  -  4/64", 


miscellaneous: 

1  U.  S.  dime,  1875. 

3  grey  gunf lints. 
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"EXCAVATIONS  AT  CASEY'S  HOUSE"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Cordelia  T.  Snow. 

spons  or  ins  t  i  tut  ion/ agency :  National  Park  Service,  14-10-5-406-43. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1967 ;  report  dated  1969 . 

location:  Concord,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  cellar  complex- -1  cellar  hole,  2  adjoining 
units  and  2  hearths. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  goals  of  this  research  were  to  locate 
and  determine  the  nature  of  the  remains  of  Casey's  House.  Casey  was  the 
slave  of  Samuel  Whitney,  Muster  Master  of  the  Concord  Minute  Men.  Casey, 
who  fought  in  the  Revolution  and  was  freed  when  the  war  ended,  presumably 
resided  in  a  house  located  to  the  west  of  the  Wayside.  The  structure  was 
probably  built  in  the  mid- late -seventeenth  century  and  abandoned  by  the 
early-mid -nineteenth  century. 

excavation  techniques :  The  cellar  complex  was  completely  excavated  by 
feature;  no  grid  system  was  used.  A  test  trench  was  also  excavated. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Excavation  in  proximity  to  the  architectural 
units  may  reveal  other  cultural  features. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  documents  were  used  to  locate  the  Casey's 
House  site  and  to  trace  its  owners  and  occupants. 

summary  of  results :  A  cellar  complex,  consisting  of  a  dry-laid  cellar  hole-- 
12'  x  16'  and  5V  deep— 2 chimney  bases,  and  footing  stones  of  2  units 
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adjoining  the  cellar  hole  were  excavated.  A  test  trench  was  excavated  to 
the  rear  of  the  cellar  complex,  and  a  retaining  wall  was  located.  Many  18th- 
century  artifacts  were  recovered  including  extensive  amounts  of  faunal  mater- 
ial. All  artifacts  were  identified  and  briefly  described. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provides  useful  information 
about  architectural  details.  Artifacts  are  accurately  identified.  Provenience 
information  is  also  useful.  Architectural  units  were  completely  excavated; 
12"  arbitrary  levels  were  maintained. 

There  are,  however,  several  shortcomings  of  this  research.  First,  the 
report  includes  only  a  cursory  map  of  the  excavation  units  which  does  not 
show  the  test  trench  excavated  to  the  rear  of  the  cellar  complex.  Second, 
although  an  18th-century  house  site  was  located  and  excavated,  it  is  uncer- 
tain that  this  structure  was  Casey's  dwelling.  C.  T.  Snow  points  out  that 
none  of  the  archeological  data  indicates  that  a  freed  slave  occupied  the 
site.  This  conclusion,  however,  must  await  thorough  analysis  of  the  arti- 
factual  material  (cf . ,  Baker  1978b;  Deetz  1977;  Otto  1977).  Finally, 
an  interpretive  problem  with  the  data  from  this  site  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  it  came  from  the  cellar  hole.  Since  deposition  of  these 
materials  would  have  occurred  after  the  superstructure  was  removed,  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  these  artifacts  were  Casey's  possessions.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  cellar  hole  and  surrounding  area  became  a  dump  for  the 
residents  of  The  Wayside,  located  approximately  25  yards  west  of  Casey's. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblage:  Casey's. 

accession  # :  263. 

catalogue  books :  Provenience  information  is  recorded  on  loose 
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comments :  The  majority  of  the  artifacts,  excluding  the  faunal  remains, 
have  been  washed,  catalogued,  and  housed  in  storage  drawers.  All  of 
the  faunal  remains  and  many  of  the  redware  sherds  are  stored  in  paper 
bags  which  are  deteriorating.  Moreover,  all  of  the  faunal  remains  plus 
3,504  sherds  of  redware,  852  sherds  of  undecorated  creamware,  124  sherds 
of  ironstone,  more  than  2,000  fragments  of  window  glass,  15  plaster 
fragments,  and  7  quahog  shells  are  stored  in  paper  bags  which  have 
provenience  information  written  on  the  bags  but  not  on  the  artifacts. 

This  assemblage  can  be  utilized  for  museum  and  educational  purposes 
as  well  as  for  professional  research.  The  faunal  remains,  especially 
the  animal  bones,  constitute  a  very  large  subassemblage  which  should 
be  analyzed  in  detail.  Information  provided  below  was  obtained  by 
analyzing  all  artifactual  materials  except  for  the  animal  bones  and 
window  glass. 

ceramics : 


redware:  8,563  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs,  pans,  pots,  chamber 

pots,  jugs. 

combed  slipware:  23  sherds;  vessel  shapes --bowls,  platters. 

Brittish  mottled  ware:  57  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -mugs. 

Jackfield  ware:  36  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -teapots. 

undecorated  delftware:  9  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates ,  bowls. 

underglaze  blue  delftware:  37  sherds;  vessel  shapes --plates. 

underglaze  enameled  polychrome  delftware:  17  sherds;  vessel  shapes-- 

plates,  bowls. 

overglaze  enameled  polychrome  delftware:  17  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

plates,  bowls. 

undecorated  creamware:  3,614  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers, 

plates,  soup  plates,  bowls,  pitchers. 

undecorated  pearlware:  626  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bowls,  cups,  plates, 

soup  plates. 

edge  decorated  pearlware:  394  sherds,  vessel  shapes --plates. 
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underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  519  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers,  bowls. 

underglaze  polychrome  pearlware:  371  sherds;  vessel  shapes --cups, 

saucers,  bowls.  Floral  motifs  in  brown,  blue,  green,  orange,  yellow. 

undecorated  ironstone:  167  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  bowls, 

saucers . 

transferprint  ironstone:  138  sherds;  vessel  shapes-  plates,  cups, 

saucers,  bowls.  Prints  are  blue,  brown,  and  green,  and  most  designs 

are  floral  motifs. 

Frechen  stoneware:  12  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -1  bellarmine. 

Westerwald  stoneware:  17  sherds;  vessel  shapes - -mugs ,  chamber  pots. 

Nottingham  stoneware:  36  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs,  bowls. 

white  saltglazed  stoneware:  263  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  cups, 

saucers,  bowls. 

overglaze  enameled  white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  18  sherds,  vessel 

shapes - - saucers . 

local  stoneware:  52  sherds;  vessel  shapes--pots,  jugs. 

Rockingham  stoneware:  2  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -1  pitcher. 

underglaze  blue  Chinese  Export  Porcelain:  200  sherds;  vessel  shapes-- 

bowls,  cups,  and  saucers. 

glass: 

31  fragments,  mid- late-nineteenth- through  twentieth- century  beverage 

bottles. 

1  mold-blown,  square  beverage  bottle,  eighteenth  century. 

3  mid-late  nineteenth- through  twentieth- century  medicinal  bottles. 
3,000  fragments  window  glass  (approximate). 

metal : 

1  pair  scissors  (poor  condition) . 

1,000  handwrought  nails  (approximation)   (poor  condition). 

4  fragments ,  lead  kame ,  diamond  shaped  (good  condition) . 

1  trammel  fragment  (poor  condition) . 

2  strap  hinges  (moderate  condition) . 
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37  brass  buttons  (good  condition) . 

3  latten  spoons  (moderate  condition) . 

24  knives  (moderate  condition) . 

11  2-tined  forks  (moderate  condition). 

28  unidentifiable  metal  fragments  (poor  condition) . 

kaolin  pipes: 

177  stem  fragments;  range  of  bore  diameters- -4/64"-8/64", 

miscellaneous : 


1  coin,  George  II  half -penny,  1749. 

10  dark  grey  gunf lints. 

9  unidentifiable  wood  fragments, 

9  unidentifiable  leather  fragments. 

1  bone  button. 

1  brick. 

f aunal  remains : 

7  quahog  shells. 

4,000  animal  bones  (approximation);  cow,  pig,  and  sheep, 
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"ARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  THOMAS  FLINT 
HOMESTEAD"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Charles  Tremer. 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  not  provided;  report  dated  1973. 

location:  Concord,  MA  (figure  3) 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  well,  footing  stones  possibly  of  a  barn, 
brick  rubble,  stone  wall. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  goals  of  the  research  were  to  locate 
and  determine  the  structural  nature  of  the  Thomas  Flint  Homestead.  The 
house  was  built  sometime  between  1635  and  1655,  and  was  occupied  by  members 
of  the  Flint  family  until  it  was  destroyed  during  the  mid- late  nineteenth 
century.  The  structure  was  a  garrison  during  King  Phillip's  War,  and  was 
occupied  by  John  Flint  and  family  during  the  Revolution. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Since  Tremer 's  research  was  limited  to 
testing,  further  archeological  work  in  the  Flint  Homestead  area  may  be 
profitable.  The  cellar-hole  of  a  nineteenth-century  Flint  House  is  known 
and  deserves  some  attention. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  and  secondary  documents,  including  paintings 
and  photographs,  were  used  to  locate  the  Thomas  Flint  homestead  as  well  as 
to  trace  its  eighteenth- and  nineteenth-century  owners  and  occupants.  The 
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inventory  of  a  19th-century  Flint  occupant  of  the  homestead  indicates  that 
it  included  a  dwelling  house,  shop,  woodhouse,  barn,  shed,  and  cooper  house. 

summary  of  results :  Eleven  test  trenches  were  excavated  and  four  features 
were  identified.  These  are  a  19th-century  well,  footing  stones  possibly  of 
a  19th-century  barn,  brick  rubble  whose  configuration  and  nature  are  unclear, 
and  a  19th-century  stonewall.  Photographs  indicate  that  the  well,  footing 
stones,  and  stonewall  were  extant  in  the  late  19th  century.  Diamond- shaped 
windowpane  glass  was  found  among  the  brick  rubble.  Based  on  the  presence 
of  this  window  glass,  Tremer's  conclusion  is  that  the  brick  rubble  represents 
the  earliest- -17th  century- -occupation.  Ceramic  sherds,  pipe  stem  fragments, 
and  faunal  remains  also  were  recovered. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provided  useful  information  about 
the  archeological  potential  of  the  Flint  Homestead  property.  Documentary 
data  were  employed  effectively  to  locate  and  interpret  excavation  units  which 
revealed  19th-century  features  as  well  as  materials  which  may  be  related  to 
the  17th-century  occupation.  Useful  maps  showing  the  location  of  excavation 
units  also  are  included. 

The  major  shortcoming  of  this  report  is  that  none  of  the  art if actual 
material,  except  for  the  window  glass,  is  described  in  even  a  cursory  way. 
Moreover,  while  Tremer  notes  that  ceramics,  pipe  stems,  and  faunal  remains 
were  excavated,  these  materials  apparently  were  not  retained. 

collections:  Artifactual  materials  not  available  for  study. 
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"HISTORIC  STRUCTURES  REPORT,  PART  II:  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DATA  SECTION  ON 
ELISHA  JONES  HOUSE"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Leland  J.  Abel. 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1965-1966;  report  dated  1967. 

location:  Concord,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead . 

sites/ features  investigated:  well,  shop,  footings  of  a  shed. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  goals  of  this  research  were  to  locate  the 
orignial  site  of  a  shed  which  presumably  dated  to  the  mid-17th  century  and  to 
investigate  areas  to  the  front  and  rear  of  the  house.  The  shed  was  attached 
to  the  house  in  the  mid-19th  century.  The  Elisha  Jones  house  is  commonly 
called  the  Bullet  Hole  house,  since  legend  has  it  that  a  British  soldier 
shot  at  Elisha  Jones,  the  ball  making  a  hole  in  the  shed.  There  is  a  hole 
in  the  shed  but  it  is  uncertain  how  it  was  made.  At  any  rate,  the  under- 
lying reason  for  archeological  research  here  is  that  the  still  standing 
18th-century  house  is  located  in  proximity  to  the  North  Bridge. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  excavation  methods  and 
techniques.  Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Excavations  to  the  rear  and  sides  of  the 
house  may  reveal  other  cultural  features  such  as  trash  pits  or  privies. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  and  secondary  documents,  including  drawings 
and  photographs,  were  used  to  locate  and  interpret  archeological  features. 

summary  of  results:  Locations  and  dimensions  of  a  well,  a  shop,  and  footings 
of  a  shed  were  provided.  None  of  these  features  was  excavated  completely. 
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Artifactual  material  is  not  described.  Abel  concludes  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  either  the  data  of  the  shed  or  its  original  location 
from  the  archeological  data. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provided  useful  information 
about  the  location  and  dimensions  of  architectural  features.  The  principal 
goal,  however,  was  not  satisfied. 

Major  shortcomings  of  this  research  are  that  no  maps  are  provided 
showing  the  location  of  excavation  units  and  artifactual  data  were  apparently 
retained  but  not  described. 

collections:  The  artifacts  from  this  site  are  unwashed,  uncatalogued ,  and 
have  only  general  provenience  information.  They  are  stored  in  paper  bags. 
Briefly,  this  assemblage  includes  redware,  creamware,  pearlware,  window 
glass,  19th-  and  early- 2 Oth -century  glass  bottle  fragments,  metal  fragments, 
early- to -modern  machine-cut  nails,  and  brick  fragments.  The  metal  fragments 
and  nails  are  in  moderate  to  poor  condition.  This  material  is  useful  for 
museum  and  educational  purposes. 
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"ARCHEOLOGICAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT:  ELISHA  JONES  HOUSE,  MIMA" 
(unpublished  mansucript)  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Thomas  Mahlstedt. 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1979;  report  dated  1979. 

location:  Concord,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  Two  20th-century  ceramic  drain  pipes. 

purpose/ investigation ' s  goals :  The  goal  of  this  research  was  to  test  the 
back  yard  as  part  of  106  compliance  procedures.  The  intention  was  to 
determine  if  significant  archeological  resources  were  present.  The  area 
tested  was  subsequently  relandscaped,  the  uppermost  13"  of  soil  being 
impacted  to  allow  water  drainage  that  would  not  damage  the  house  founda- 
tion. Concerning  the  way  the  landscaping  project  was  done,  the  report 
only  notes  that  small  mechanized  equipment  was  employed. 

excavation  techniques :  Excavation  units  included  both  test  pits  and 
trenches.   Units  were  excavated  in  10  cm.  levels  and  all  soil  was  screened. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Although  the  back  yard  lias  been  highly 
disturbed,  further  excavation  will  provide  18th- 20th-century  artifacts 
and  may  reveal  in  situ  cultural  materials  below  the  uppermost  13". 

use  of  documentary  data:  Since  much  historical  research  already  has  been 
done  on  the  Elisha  Jones  House,  this  information  was  used  to  note  the 
owners  of  the  property  and  provide  data  on  the  architectural  units.  As 
well,  Abel's  previous  archeological  research  was  consulted  to  gain  insight 
about  the  types  of  artifacts  and  features  discovered. 
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summary  of  results:  Eight  test  trenches  and  pits  were  excavated  and  two 
20th-century  drain  pipes  as  well  as  18th- 20th-century  ceramic  sherds,  brick 
fragments,  nails  and  other  metal  artifacts  were  recovered.  Artifacts  from 
different  time  periods  were  found  in  the  same  strata.  The  research  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  area  behind  the  house  was  highly  disturbed. 

evaluation:  This  research  provides  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
archeological  context  on  a  site  continuously  occupied  for  over  250  years. 
Artifacts  are  accurately  identified  and  described  by  excavation  unit  and 
10  cm.  strata.  Provenience  information  is  the  most  precise  for  any  site 
excavated  in  the  Park. 

collections 

catalogue  identification  of  assemblages:  Elisha  Jones. 

access ion# :  19-MD-356. 

catalogue  books:  Provenience  information  is  recorded  on  loose 
8V  x  11"  sheets. 

location:  MIMA 

comments :  All  artifacts  have  been  washed,  catalogued,  and  housed  in 
storage  drawers.  This  assemblage  can  be  used  for  professional  re- 
search as  well  as  for  museum  and  educational  purposes.  The  information 
here  was  taken  from  Mahlstedt's  report. 

ceramics: 

redware:  64  sherds;  vessels  shapes- -flowerpots.  For  most  sherds 

shape  cannot  be  determined, 
combed  slipware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape --unidentifiable, 
undecorated  creamware:  15  sherds;  vessel  shapes  unidentifiable, 
undecorated  pearlware:  29  sherds;  vessel  shapes  cannot  be  determined. 
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ceramics :   (cont . ) 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  6  sherds;  vessel  shapes - 

unidentifiable . 
transferprint  pearlware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape --unidentifiable, 

Print  is  blue, 
undecorated  ironstone:  29  sherds;  vessel  shape --plates, 
transferprint  ironstone:  43  sherds;  vessel  shape- -plates. 

Prints  are  blue, 
local  stoneware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes --unidentifiable. 

glass: 

15  fragments,  clear  bottles. 

1  fragment,  milk  glass. 
47  fragments,  window  glass. 

metal : 
21  wire  nails  (moderate  condition) . 
24  machine  cut  nails  (moderate  condition) . 
165  unidentifiable  nail  fragments  (moderate  condition) . 
1  thumb  tack  (moderate  condition) . 
1  fish  hook  (moderate  condition) . 

4  wire  strands  (moderate  condition) . 

1  brass  valve  for  a  gasoline  engine  (good  condition) . 

5  unidentifiable  copper  alloy  fragments. 
3  unidentifiable  fragments. 

kaolin  pipes: 
1  stem  fragment. 
1  bowl  fragment. 

faunal/floral  remains : 

9  bone  fragments,  unidentifiable. 

1  oyster  shell. 

1  peach  pit. 
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miscellaneous : 

1  ceramic  drain  pipe  fragment. 

1  fragment,  female  electric  socket, 
9  cement/mortar  fragments. 

2  light  bulb  fragments. 
1  leather  fragment. 

4  plastic  fragments. 
137  coal  fragments. 
162  brick  fragments. 
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"ARCHEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATIONS  FOR  TRACES  OF  THE  ROADS  WEST  OF  THE  GREAT 
NORTH  BRIDGE  IN  CONCORD"  (unpublished  manuscript) .  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Leland  J.  Abel. 

sponsor  institution/agency:  National  Park  Service. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1964-1965;  report  dated  1965. 

location:  Concord,  MA  (see  figure  3). 

type  of  site:  roads . 

sites/ features  investigated:  road  surfaces  and  beds. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  goal  of  this  research  was  to  locate  and 
determine  the  physical  nature  of  the  roads  used  by  British  and  American 
forces  on  April  19,  1775.  Two  parcels  of  land  were  investigated- -34  acres 
on  the  Buttrick  estate  and  3.76  acres  in  Muster  Field. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  excavation  methods  and 
techniques.  Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Further  excavation  would  provide  precise 
information  about  the  dimensions  of  the  roads. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Eighteenth -century  maps  were  used  to  locate  roads. 

summary  of  results :  Twenty-four  test  trenches  of  varying  dimensions  were 
excavated,  and  3  roads  in  use  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  identified. 
The  physical  nature  and  precise  locations  of  these  roads  were  recorded.  No 
artif actual  materials  were  recovered. 
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evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  made  excellent  use  of  primary 
maps  to  locate  and  interpret  eighteenth- century  roads.  As  well,  all 
excavation  units  and  roads  were  accurately  mapped. 

collections:  No  artifactual  materials  were  recovered  from  these  excavations 
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"EXCAVATION  ON  THE  JONATHAN  BUTTRICK  FARM,  CONCORD,  MA:  THE  EPHRIAM 

AND  WILLARD  BUTTRICK  HOUSES"  (unpublished  manuscript) .  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Cordelia  T.  Snow. 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service  14-10-5-406-43. 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1968;  report  dated  1969.  The  Willard  Buttrick  House 
and  2  wells  were  excavated  by  Leland  Abel  in  1965;  no  report  was  written. 
The  Ephriam  Buttrick  House  and  re-excavation  of  the  Willard  House  were  done 
by  C.  Snow  in  1968. 

location:  Concord,  MA  (figure  3). 

type  of  site:  farmstead. 

sites/features  investigated:  2  dry- laid  cellar  holes,  2  wells. 

purpose/investigation's  goals:  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  locate 
the  Ephriam  and  Willard  Buttrick  houses  and  related  outbuildings.   The 
Ephriam  Buttrick  house  was  built  in  the  later-  seventeenth  century  and 
demolished  in  1814.  The  Willard  Buttrick  house,  built  between  1771  and  1775, 
was  destroyed  in  1849.  Located  approximately  10'  apart,  both  houses  over- 
looked the  battle  at  the  Old  North  Bridge. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  mention  excavation  methods  and 
techniques.  Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Since  these  sites  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
through  landscaping,  there  is  probably  little  further  archeological  information 
to  be  gained. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  documents  including  eighteenth- century 
paintings  and  historic  grounds  and  structure  reports  were  used  to  locate 
the  sites  and  trace  ownership  (Luzader  1968) . 
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summary  of  results :  Leland  Abel  located  and  excavated  1  cellar  hole, 
presumably  the  Willard  Buttrick  house,  and  2  wells.  Dimensions  of  these 
features  were  provided  but  no  post -1800  artifacts  were  retained.  What  is 
more,  those  materials  that  were  kept  have  no  provenience  information  and 
cannot  be  located. 

C.  Snow  re-excavated  the  Willard  House  cellar  and  the  cellar  of  the 
presumed  Ephriam  Buttrick  House.  Architectural  information  was  provided, 
yet  no  artifacts  were  recovered. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provided  useful  information 
about  architectural  units.  As  well,  these  excavations  served  to  locate 
what  are  probably  the  house  sites  of  Willard  and  Ephriam  Buttrick. 

Abel's  research  techniques,  especially  his  treatment  of  artifactual 
data,  were  poor.  C.  Snow's  research  is  difficult  to  evaluate  since  Abel's 
previous  work  disturbed  much  of  both  sites. 

collections :  The  artifactual  material  from  these  sites  is  unwashed,  uncatalogued , 
and  stored  in  paper  bags.  Provenience  information  is  written  on  the  bags. 
Briefly,  this  assemblage  includes  redware,  creamware,  pearlware,  ironstone, 
window  glass  fragments,  metal  fragments,  and  brick  and  plaster  fragments. 
The  metal  is  in  poor  condition.  These  materials  can  be  used  for  educational 
and  museum  purposes  as  well  as  for  professional  research. 
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"DAVID  BROWN  SITE"  (unpublished  manuscript) .  Copy  on  file  MIMA. 

principal  investigator:  Charles  W.  Tremer 

sponsor  institution/ agency:  National  Park  Service,  14-10-5-950-38, 
administered  by  Temple  University;  14-10-6-990-598,  administered  by 
Muhlenberg  College 

dates  of  fieldwork:  1969-1971;  report  dated  1973. 

location:  Concord,  MA  (figure  3) . 

type  of  site:  homestead. 

sites/features  investigated:  well,  footing  stones  for  outbuilding  and  barn, 
cobble  area  on  the  inside  of  the  barn,  cellar  complex  and  cistern. 

purpose/ investigation  s  goals:  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  determine 
the  physical  nature  of  the  Brown  Homestead.  The  underlying  reason  for 
excavation  is  that  David  Brown,  a  captain  of  the  Concord  Minutemen,  participated 
in  the  fighting  on  April  19,  1775,  and  the  site  overlooks  the  North  Bridge 
area.  The  house  was  built  in  the  mid- late -seventeenth  century  and  was  torn 
down  in  1865. 

excavation  techniques:  The  report  does  not  mention  methods  and  techniques. 
Excavation  units  were  test  trenches. 

potential  for  future  excavation:  Excavation  in  proximity  to  the  cellar  complex 
may  reveal  other  cultural  features. 

use  of  documentary  data:  Primary  and  secondary  documents  were  used  to  locate 
the  site,  trace  its  owners,  and  provide  information  about  David  Brown's  socio- 
economic, and  political  activities. 
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summary  of  results :  Detailed  structural  information  was  provided  about 
architectural  features.  Seventeenth- through  nineteenth -century  artif actual 
materials  were  excavated.  These  materials  were  accurately  described.  The 
ceramics  also  were  tabulated  according  to  type  and  excavation  unit.  On 
the  basis  of  both  documentary  and  archeological  data,  Tremer  concluded  that 
this  site  is  the  David  Brown  homestead. 

evaluation  of  investigation:  This  research  provides  useful  information 
about  architectual  features.  Documentary  data  are  employed  effectively  to 
locate  the  site  and  provide  information  about  David  Brown's  socio-economic 
and  political  activities.  Description  of  artifactual  material  and  maps  of 
the  site  showing  excavation  units  also  are  very  useful.  The  only  short- 
comings are  the  absence  of  stratigraphic  provenience  for  the  artifactual 
materials  and  the  misidentification  of  some  ceramic  wares.  Sherds  of  pearl - 
ware  are  classified  as  hardwhite  ware  and  sherds  of  hardwhite  ware  are 
classified  as  yellow-ware. 

collections 

comments :  The  artifacts  from  the  David  Brown  site  have  not  been 
catalogued.  They  have,  however,  been  washed  and  stored  in  paper 
bags  on  which  is  written  provenience  information.  These  materials 
are  housed  at  MIMA.  Once  catalogued  they  could  be  used  for  museum 
and  educational  purposes  as  well  as  for  professional  research.  The 
information  below  was  obtained  by  analyzing  all  of  the  artifactual 
materials. 

ceramics : 

scratch  blue  white  salt  glazed  stoneware:  1  sherd;  vessel  shapes- -cup 

Westerwald  stoneware:  3  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs. 

redware:  1,821  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -pans,  pots,  jugs,  mugs. 

local  mottled  ware:  71  sherds;  vessel  shapes--mugs. 

trailed  slipware:  9  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bowls. 

combed  slipware:  13  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -teacup. 
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sgraffito:  1  sherd;  vessel  shape- -bowl 

British  mottled  ware:  28  sherds;  vessel  shapes --mugs 

Jackfield  ware:  23  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -teapots 

local  stoneware:  292  sherds;  vessel  shapes --pots,  jugs. 

undecorated  delftware:  51  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -bowls. 

undecorated  creamware:  3,351  sherds;  vessel  shapes--cups,  saucers, 

bowls,  plates,  soup  plates. 

undecorated  pearlware:  317  sherds;  vessel  shapes --saucers,  cups,  plates, 

soup  plates. 

underglaze  blue  handpainted  pearlware:  749  sherds;  vessel  shapes- - 

cups,  saucers,  plates,  soup  plates,  mugs,  bowls,  pitchers. 

underglaze  polychrome  pearlware:  1,114  sherds;  vessel  shapes --cups, 

saucers,  plates,  soup  plates,  mugs,  bowls,  pitchers. 

edge  decorated  pearlware:  862  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -plates,  soup 

plates. 

trans ferprinted  pearlware:  297  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers, 

plates,  pitchers.  Prints  are  predominately  floral  motifs,  while  the 

colors  are  blue,  green,  and  brown. 

transferprinted  ironstone:  2,216  sherds;  vessel  shapes- -cups,  saucers, 

plates,  pitchers.  Prints  are  predominately  floral  motifs,  while  the 

colors  are  blue,  green,  brown  and  pink. 

overglaze  enamelled  Chinese  Export  Porcelain:  51  sherds;  vessel  shapes -- 

saucers,  cups,  bowls. 

underglaze  blue  Chinese  Export  Porcelain:  69  sherds;  vessel  shapes -- 

saucers,  cups,  bowls. 

modern  porcelain:  99  sherds;  vessel  shapes--cups,  plates,  saucers, 

bowls . 

metal : 

202  handwrought  nails,  rose  and  "T"  head  types  (poor  condition). 

524  early= to -modern  machine-cut  nails  (poor  condition) . 

1  seal -top  spoon  (good  condition) 

4  spoon  bowls  (moderate  condition) . 

1  two-tined  fork  (moderate  condition) . 

2  buckles  (moderate  condition) . 
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7  brass  buttons  (good  condition) . 

1  hook  (poor  condition) . 

2  pair  tongs  (moderate  condition) . 

1  ox  shoe  (poor  condition) . 

2  horseshoes  (moderate  condition). 
1  door  hinge  (poor  condition) . 

16  lead  kame  fragments  (good  condition) . 

61  miscellaneous  metal  fragments  (poor  condition) . 

f aunal  remains : 

500  animal  bones  (approximation) ;  predominately  cow,  pig,  and  sheep. 

miscellaneous: 
1  bone  button. 
14  brick  fragments. 

3  mortar  fragments. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

For  all  of  the  past  research  at  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park, 
whether  a  site  was  studied  depended  upon  where  it  was  located.  If  a  site 
was  on  the  Battle  Road  or  located  in  proximity  to  the  North  Bridge,  it 
was  investigated  (figure  4) .  In  some  cases  certainty  of  ownership  and/or 
occupancy  by  a  particular  individual  or  family  is  questionable.  Some 
sites,  however,  have  been  linked  to  specific  persons  (e.g.,  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site;  Casey's  House). 

The  archeological  research  at  Minute  Man  has  provided  only  descrip- 
tive information  about  architectural  details  and  features.  This  research 
has  contributed  little  to  the  interpretive  objectives  of  the  Park. 
After  excavation,  stabilization,  and  installation  of  identifying  signs, 
little  else  has  been  done  with  the  sites  or  their  collections.  It  is 
clear  that  the  North  Bridge  as  well  as  certain  standing  structures  such 
as  The  Wayside  are  the  principal  focus  of  visitor  interest. 

In  terms  of  information  for  professional  researchers,  the  excavations 
at  Minute  Man  provided  principally  descriptive  data  about  the  dimensions, 
construction  techniques,  and  materials  of  architectural  units.  Generally, 
cellars  were  rectangular  in  shape  and  made  of  dry-laid  fieldstone.  Adjoin- 
ing architectural  units  rarely  had  cellars.  Instead,  footing  stones  served 
as  the  foundations  for  these  units. 

Chimney  bases  and  hearths,  made  of  both  brick  and  stone,  were  inter- 
nal and  often  centrally  located  in  architectural  units.  Occasionally, 
associated  cobble  walks  were  found  and  excavated.  Few  investigations 
sought  to  locate  and  excavate  privies  and  trash  deposits. 

Detailed  provenience  information,  especially  horizontal  and  vertical 
measures  for  artifactual  materials,  is  lacking.  Usually  materials  are 
described  by  feature  or  excavation  unit. 

Without  exception,  the  only  interpretive  way  artifactual  data  were 
employed  was  to  date  sites.  Often  chronological  interpretation  of  ceramics 
was  inaccurate.  This  is  understandable.  At  the  time  most  of  the  work  was 
done,  North  American  historical  archeology  was  a  relatively  new  area  of 
study  and  few  comparative  reference  sources  for  dating  were  available. 
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For  most  excavation  projects,  various  kinds  of  documentary  data 
were  employed.  Some  archeologists  did  research  with  primary  records 
while  others  relied  on  earlier  historical  research.  Nonetheless,  the 
major  questions  all  archeologists  sought  to  answer  from  the  documentary 
record  were  the  same.  These  are:  1)  who  occupied  the  site;  2)  when  was 
the  site  occupied  and  for  what  length  of  time;  3)  what  were  the  occupants' 
roles  in  the  Revolution;  and  4)  where  is  the  site  located? 

In  all  cases,  documentary  data  provided  answers  to  the  above  questions. 
Although  archeological  data  provided  the  dimensions  of  architectural 
features  and  artifactual  materials ,  in  many  cases  the  precise  location 
and  nature  of  such  features  were  known  either  through  photographs  or 
physical  remains  visible  prior  to  excavation. 

Questions  asked  of  the  archeological  record  were:  1)  was  the  site 
located  in  the  place  specified  in  the  documents;  and  2)  was  it  occupied 
during  the  appropriate  time  period  by  the  appropriate  Revolutionary 
individual?  Archeological  research  provided  only  partial  answers.  Exca- 
vation established  whether  a  site  existed  and  the  date  range  of  occupation. 
Who  resided  at  the  site  could  not  be  determined. 

The  MIMA  sites  are  similar.  This  is  true  of  many  historic  sites, 
especially  those  of  the  18th  century  which  have  received  more  attention 
than  either  17th-  or  19th-century  sites --the  former  because  of  scarcity, 
the  latter  because  of  general  disinterest,  though  this  is  changing. 
Structures  and  artifacts  are  the  same  throughout.  None  is  atypical  of 
18th-century  New  England  domestic  sites.  Many  other  such  sites  have 
produced  similar  information  to  those  within  the  Park  (e.g.,  Baker  1975, 
1979b;  Brown  1977;  Deetz  1973,  1977). 

The  point  is  that  none  of  the  archeological  work  at  MIMA  was  motivated 
by  research  problems  beyond  discovering  foundations  and  measuring  and 
dating  architectural  features.  Certainly  the  chronological  and  architec- 
tural discovery  role  of  archeological  research  is  important  in  some  situations 
Yet,  when  nothing  new  and  unusual  is  found  and  no  further  research  problems 
are  addressed,  the  resulting  information  often  has  limited  value.  The  data 
generated  from  such  investigations  often  join  the  masses  of  similar  infor- 
mation that  exist  in  repositories  across  New  England  and  the  nation. 
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Potential  Uses  of  Site  Artifact  Collections  and  Data 

All  artifactual  assemblages  from  the  Minute  Man  sites  can  serve  as 
teaching  aids  and  for  museum  displays.  Artifacts  can  be  used  to  instruct 
Park  interpreters  about  manufacturing  processes  and  general  functions  of 
such  materials.  As  well,  museum  exhibits  can  serve  the  same  roles  for 
the  public. 

Since  the  Minute  Man  sites  were  investigated  without  research  orien- 
tations that  demanded  rigorous  provenience  information,  the  value  of  their 
collections  for  future  research  is  limited.  Some  of  the  data,  however, 
are  useful  for  certain  kinds  of  research.  Along  with  the  architectural 
data,  the  ceramics,  glass  bottles,  and  faunal  remains  are  in  better  condi- 
tion for  study  than  other  subassemblages.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
metal  artifacts,  for  example,  have  not  been  cleaned  and  preserved. 

Given  the  kinds  of  data  that  have  been  collected  and  their  quality 
and  quantity,  there  are  four  general  research  topics  that  might  be  inves- 
tigated. First  is  a  comparative  study  of  architectural  features.  Similarities 
and  differences  in  dimensions  and  materials  may  reveal  behavioral  variations 
related  to  social  and  economic  position,  occupation,  and  changes  in  style  or 
fashion  (e.g.,  Brown  1974). 

Second,  the  nature  of  the  archeological  context  can  be  explored 
(e.g.,  Schiffer  1973).  Since  most  artifactual  materials  were  retrieved 
from  cellar  holes,  artifacts  associated  with  the  purposeful  filling  of  such 
cavities  may  reveal  useful  behavioral  patterns  about  18th-  and  19th-century 
trash  disposal  and  the  formation  processes  of  these  archeological  contexts 
(Baker  1979;  Ferguson  1976). 

Third,  subassemblages,  especially  ceramics  and  glass  bottles,  can  be 
studied  to  understand  better  when  and  how  such  items  were  manufactured 
as  well  as  the  ways  they  functioned  in  the  social  and  economic  systems. 
Since  changes  in  stylistic  attributes  of  items  often  were  not  recorded 
in  documents,  analysis  of  archeological ly  retrieved  items  can  be  a  most 
efficient  way  to  study  such  changes.  In  terms  of  studying  aspects  of 
social  and  economic  behavior,  material  goods  often  reflect  one's  tastes, 
desires,  and  means  (e.g.,  Baker  n.d.). 

And  fourth,  faunal  remains  can  be  studied  to  gain  information  about 
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diet  and  foodways  behavior.  The  archeological  record  often  provides  the 
sharpest  view  of  what  people  ate  and  how  they  prepared  it  (e.g.,  Baker  1978b; 
Bowen  1975). 

Certain  of  the  above  research  topics  are  appropriate  for  some  of  the 
Minute  Man  sites  but  not  others.  Two  general  criteria  are  used  to  assess 
a  site's  usefulness  for  research  projects.  These  are  the  integrity  and 
quantity  of  a  particular  type  of  data. 

Specifically,  a  site  is  useful  for  architectural  research  if  the 
architectural  features  are  unambiguous  and  can  be  measured  precisely. 
Architectural  research  is  not  profitable  on  sites  where  such  features 
are  disturbed  and  cannot  be  observed  clearly. 

Analysis  of  the  archeological  context,  particularly  trash  disposal, 
can  be  done  on  sites  that  have  undisturbed  cellar-fills,  well-fills, 
privy-fills,  trash  pits,  and  deposits  of  broadcast  sheet  refuse.  For  the 
Minute  Man  sites,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  trash  deposits  are 
cellar-fills.  Since  the  primary  function  of  a  cellar  was  not  to  accommodate 
refuse,  analysis  of  trash  disposal  generally  is  not  profitable  for  such 
features  where  few  artifacts  are  recovered  and  those  that  are  come  from 
the  floor  of  the  feature.  Materials  found  in  this  location  probably  do  not 
represent  conscious  disposal  of  refuse. 

Generally,  artifact  assemblages,  including  ceramics  and  glass  bottles, 
are  always  useful  for  study  of  manufacturing  techniques.  With  respect  to 
social  and  economic  functions,  artifacts  such  as  ceramics  are  useful  only 
if  they  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  particular  social  units.  On 
sites  where  features  have  been  disturbed  and  there  has  been  multiple  occu- 
pancy, the  ability  to  correlate  artif actual  materials  with  specific  occupations 
usually  decreases. 

Concerning  faunal  remains,  only  those  that  are  in  poor  physical  condition 
are  not  useful  for  research  on  diet  and  foodways  behavior.  Deteriorated 
remains  usually  cannot  be  identified  accurately. 

Figure  5  presents  the  potential  of  collections  from  the  Minute  Man 
sites  for  research  on  the  four  topics  discussed  above. 

The  potential  for  further  profitable  archeological  field  research  on 
Minute  Man  sites  already  excavated  varies  from  site  to  site.  Generally,  on 
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sites  that  have  been  continuously  occupied  for  long  periods  of  time,  the 
archeological  record  is  usually  disturbed.  Activities  such  as  landscaping, 
architectural  changes,  and  installation  of  utilities  might  have  destroyed 
in  situ  features.  Conversely,  however,  long  occupations  also  make  it  prob- 
able that  the  archeological  record  is  rich  with  features  and  artifacts. 

Given  that  most  Minute  Man  sites  were  excavated  to  locate  architectural 
features,  other  areas  of  sites  often  have  not  been  investigated.  The  area 
that  has  been  most  neglected  is  the  rear  or  backyard  of  the  sites.  This  is 
a  particularly  important  area  for  it  was  here  that  such  cultural  features 
as  trash  deposits  and  privies  were  located. 

Since  more  artifactual  materials  probably  can  be  recovered  from  all  of 
the  Minute  Man  sites,  potential  for  future  excavation  was  determined  on  the 
probability  of  finding  in  situ  features,  especially  in  areas  to  the  rear  of 
the  former  dwelling  units.  Probability  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  previous  excavations,  length  of  occupation,  and  site  disturbance 
independent  of  excavation  or  occupation  (see  figure  6) . 
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Figure  5 

Research  Potential  for  Data  from  Excavated  MIMA.  Sites  (key  on  facing  page) 
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+ 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
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+ 

Thomas  Nelson,  Sr. 
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+ 

Hartwell  Tavern 

+ 

- 

Wayside 

+ 

+ 

Casey's  House 
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+ 

Thomas  Flint 

- 

- 

Elisha  Jones 

+ 

- 

Ephriam  Buttrick 

+ 

- 

Willard  Buttrick 
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- 
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North  Bridge 

David  Brown 

+ 

+ 
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RESEARCH  TOPICS 
Artifact  Manufacture  Faunal  Remains 

+  (ceramics  only 

+ 

+  (ceramics  only) 
+  (ceramics  only) 

+  (ceramics  only) 
+  (ceramics  only) 

+ 

+  (ceramics  only)  + 


+  (ceramics  only) 


+  research  likely  to  be  possible 
-  research  unlikely  to  be  possible 
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Figure  6 
Probability  of  In  Situ  Features  on  Sites  Previously  Excavated. 
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OTHER  ARCHEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES  IN  MINUTE  MAN 

The  sites  reported  in  the  previous  section  are  only  a  portion  of  the 
archeological  resources  within  MIMA's  boundary.  As  already  mentioned,  these 
sites  were  investigated  because  of  their  direct  or  presumed  association  with 
Revolutionary  activities. 

Known  historic -period  archeological  resources  at  Minute  Man,  excluding 
those  sites  previously  discussed,  include  32  sites  and  structures  (figure  7). 
These  resources  were  identified  using  documentary  research  and/or  observation 
of  extant  cultural  materials  (Kryston,  p.c.  1979;  Ronsheim  1968a,  1968b). 

However,  since  the  Lexington -Concord  area  has  been  occupied  by  Native 
Americans  for  thousands  of  years  and  by  Euroamericans  from  the  mid- 17th  cen- 
tury, there  are  likely  to  be  many  prehistoric  sites  and  historic -period  sites 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  Revolutionary  period  within  the  park. 

The  number  and  location  of  sites  within  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  from  periods  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  Revolutionary  period  presently 
cannot  be  determined  from  existing  reports  or  analyses.  Moreover,  the  number 
and  location  of  such  sites  owned  by  the  Park  is  not  known. 

The  absence  of  any  prehistoric  discoveries  by  the  past  work  in  the  Park 
results  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  fieldwork  rather  than  an  actual  absence 
of  prehistoric  archeological  resources.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 
Archeological  Inventory  lists  12  aboriginal  sites  within  or  adjacent  to 
MIMA's  boundary  (see  figure  8). 

Figure  9  summarizes  the  information  from  the  inventory  files.  These 
sites  were  identified,  investigated,  and  reported  more  than  15  years  ago. 
The  site  type  designations  are  undefined.  Probably  they  indicate  variation 
in  size  of  the  area  from  which  artifacts  were  collected  with  a  "village"  being 
larger  than  a  "camp."  The  comments  are  taken  from  the  inventory  forms;  again 
the  terms  used  (e.g.,  "large,"  "small,"  "few")  are  not  defined. 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  it  is  clear  that  prehistoric  archeological 
remains  exist  in  much  of  the  Concord  area.  Ben  Smith,  a  longtime  collector 
in  the  area,  estimated  that  35,000  Native  American  artifacts  have  been  found 
in  Concord  (Smith  1977).  Prehistoric  sites  in  Concord  have  been  collected 
seriously  since  at  least  the  early-19th  century  (Tolman  1901-2:13  ff.). 
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Figure  7.   Known  Unexcavated  MIMA  Historic  Sites  and  Structures* 
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MORTH  GREAT  ROAD 


1 .  Joseph  Brown  Homestead 

2.  Benjamin  Danforth  Tavern** 

3.  Blacksmith  Shop 

4.  Jacob  Whittemore  Homstead 

5.  Ebenezer  Lameson  Homestead 

6.  Nathaniel  Whittemore  Homestead 

7.  Jacob  Foster  Homestead 

8.  Ebenezer  Lameson  Homestead 

9.  John  Nelson  House 

10.  Captain  William  Smith  House 

11.  Sergeant  Samuel  Hartwell  Homestead 

12.  Joseph  Mason  Homestead 

13.  Schoolhouse 

14.  Deacon  Joshua  Brooks  Homestead 

15.  Deacon  Joshua  Brooks  Tanyard 

16.  Job  Brooks  Homestead 


17.  Samuel  Brooks  Homestead 

18.  Ebenezer  Peirce  Homestead 

19.  Widow  Olove  Stow  Homestead 

20.  Farwell  Jones  Homestead 

21.  George  Minot  Homestead 

22.  Meriam  House 

23.  Nathan  Meriam  Homestead 

24.  Daniel  Taylor  Homestead 

25.  Abraham  Taylor  Homestead 

26.  Eliphelet  Fox  House 

27.  Blacksmith  Shop 

28.  Rev.  William  Emerson  Homestead 

29.  Maj.  John  Buttrick  Homestead 

30.  Jonas  Bateman  Homestead 

31.  Deacon  Simon  Hunt  Homestead 

32.  John  Winthrop  Homestead 


*  Identification  of  sites  and  structures  was  done  by  observation  of  extant 
cultural  materials  and/or  documentary  research  (Kryston,  p.c.  1979). 

h*  This  site  was  excavated  by  Charles  Tremer,  but  no  report  was  prepared 
nor  are  any  artifactual  materials  available. 
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Figure  8.  MIMA  Prehistoric  Sites  and  Areas  With  Highest  Probability  of  Prehistoric  Resources 
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Site  No. 


A.  19 

B.  19- 

C.  19- 

D.  19 

E.  19 

F.  19 

G.  19 
H.  19 
I.  19 
J.  19 
K.  19 
L.   19 


MD-119 
MD-111 
MD-112 
MD-135 
MD-104 
MD-105 
MD-103 
MD-91  . 
MD-90  . 
MD-89. 
MD-88. 
MD-102 


9   -SITES 

-MIMA  BOUNDARY 

-  Areas  with  highest  probability 
of  prehistoric  resources 
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This  resulted  in  the  identification  and  eventual  reporting  of  a  large  number 
of  sites.  Also,  it  led  to  the  collection  and  loss  of  many  artifacts.  At 
present  seven  major  collections  are  known  and  reported  (Smith  1977): 

(1)  the  Thoreau  collection  -  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University; 

(2)  the  Wheller  collection  -  R.  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  Andover,  MA; 

(3)  the  Hunt  collection  -  partly  owned  by  John  Sargent,  Littleton,  MA, 
part  at  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society; 

(4)  the  Tolman  collection  -  Concord  Free  Public  Library; 

(5)  the  Foss  collection  -  Concord  Antiquarian  Society; 

(6)  the  Todd  collection  -  Bronson  Museum,  Attleboro,  MA; 

(7)  Ben  Smith's  own  collection. 

Another  collection  reported  by  Blancke  (1978)  is  owned  by  Patience  Hosmer 
McPherson  of  Concord. 

A  number  of  manuscripts  and  publications  have  described  sites  in  or 
around  Concord.  In  addition  to  those  already  cited,  these  include:  Casjens 
1979;  Smith  1931,  1944;  and  Tolman  1945. 

In  an  attempt  to  predict  the  likely  location  of  undiscovered  sites, 
early  research  in  the  Concord  River  Valley  identified  96  sites,  57  of  which 
were  on  streams --including  the  11  recorded  on  figure  8- -6  on  ponds,  and  33 
not  on  a  water  source  (Smith  1944) .  Recent  reanalysis  of  this  and  other  data 
in  the  town  of  Concord  located  59  prehistoric  sites  all  of  which  were  situated 
within  200  meters  of  a  permanent  water  source,  especially  rivers  and  streams 
(Casjens  1979:33).  Certainly  other  natural  and  cultural  variables  such  as 
fuel,  shelter,  food  availability,  arable  land,  raw  material  resources  and 
comfort  also  are  significant  in  determining  site  locations.  Location  near 
permanent  water  sources,  however,  seems  to  be  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  prehistoric  sites  regardless  of  cultural  period  (Casjens  1979:13). 

Given  the  association  between  water  sources  and  site  location,  there 
are  seven  areas  within  the  Park  for  which  the  probability  of  finding  pre- 
historic sites  probably  is  higher  than  for  other  areas  (figure  10) .  These 
areas  are  also  mapped  on  Figure  8. 
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Figure  10:  MIMA  Areas  with  Highest  Probability  of  Prehistoric  Resources 

Rivers  and  Streams 
Concord  River     (Concord) 
Mill  Brook       (Concord) 
Elm  Brook        (Concord) 


Ponds 

Folly  Pond 
unnamed  pond 
unnamed  pond 


(Lincoln) 

(NE  of  Fiske  Hill,  Lexington) 

(S  of  Nelson  Road,  Lexington- Lincoln) 


Marshes 
swampy  marsh 


(S  of  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Lexington, 
near  Lexington -Lincoln  border) 


The  paucity  of  reported  prehistoric  sites  in  the  Lincoln  and  Lexington 
sections  of  the  park  probably  results  from  less  collecting  of  sites  there 
rather  than  an  absence  of  sites.  The  quantity  of  sites  in  these  areas 
might  be  less  than  along  the  Concord  waterways;  however,  the  potential  for 
some  sites  is  high. 
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SIGNIFICANCE 

This  section  will  consider  the  significance  of  the  resources  mentioned 
in  the  previous  sections.  The  following  sections  will  make  recommendations 
for  Park  Service  actions. 

The  assessment  of  the  significance  of  archeological  sites  has  been 
a  matter  of  some  discussion  by  archeologists  during  the  last  few  years 
(e.g.,  Dixon  1977;  Hickman  1977;  Raab  and  Klinger  1977;  Schiffer  and  House 
1977;  Sharrock  and  Grayson  1979). 

For  the  most  part,  these  discussions  have  centered  on  the  types  of 

information  which  can  be  obtained  through  the  study  of  archeological 

deposits  and  the  reasons  for  which  this  information  is  or  might  be  important 

to  archeologists,  other  social  scientists,  and  humanity  at  large.  King, 

Hickman  and  Berg  (1977)  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  National  Register 

criteria  for  the  assessment  of  the  significance  of  archeological  sites. 

The  National  Register  is  the  pivot  upon  which  historic  preser- 
vation in  the  United  States  turns.  Properties  that  qualify  for 
the  Register  are  the  subject  matter  of  historic  preservation, 
and  they  are  eligible  for  preservation,  enhancement,  and  salvage. 
If  they  do  not  qualify,  they  are  not  worth  worrying  about  (p. 95). 

It  is  particularly  important  for  archeological  properties  within  a 
national  historical  park  to  be  evaluated  by  these  criteria.  Any  action  pro- 
posed by  the  Park  Service  which  might  affect  the  qualities  for  which  an 
archeological  property  is  eligible  for  the  Register  must  be  reviewed  care- 
fully. The  Park  Service  must  consult  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office  about  these  actions  and  their  effect.  When  actions  are  determined 
to  have  an  effect  on  a  property,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion also  must  be  consulted.   It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  know  what 
criteria  apply  for  the  archeological  properties  in  MIMA. 

Archeological  sites  may  be  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register 
under  several  of  the  Register  criteria.  Those  criteria  which  usually  apply 
to  archeological  properties  are: 

1.  association  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  broad  patterns  of  our  history,  or 

2.  association  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  our  past,  or 

3.  yielding  or  likely  to  yield  information  important  in  prehistory 
or  history. 
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The  historic-period  archeological  properties  at  Minute  Man  might  be 
eligible  for  the  Register  under  any  of  these  criteria.  Prehistoric  sites 
may  be  eligible  under  the  third  criteria.  Those  archeological  resources 
which  are  associated  with  events  of  national  importance,  that  is,  in  this 
case  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  include 
all  of  the  excavated  sites,  the  collections  from  these  investigations,  and 
archeol  deposits  which  have  not  yet  been  excavated  or  are  associated 
with  structures  or  other  features  dating  from  this  period.  The  foremost 
site  associated  with  individuals  significant  in  our  nation's  past  are  the 
deposits  associated  with  The  Wayside  and  the  occupation  of  that  structure 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  other  prominent  authors.  In  addition,  all  of 
the  sites  and  the  collections  from  those  sites  which  have  been  excavated 
have  the  potential  for  yielding  important  information  about  history.  An 
earlier  section  of  this  report  outlined  some  of  the  types  of  information 
which  the  collections  from  the  excavated  sites  might  yield. 

In  addition  to  the  known  and  excavated  historic -period  sites,  five 
prehistoric  sites  identified  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 
statewide  archeological  inventory  are  within  MIMA'  s  boundary.  Several  other 
sites  are  adjacent  to  the  boundary  (see  Figure  8) .  These  properties 
and  the  collections  from  them  are  likely  to  provide  information  important 
to  our  understanding  of  prehistory. 

The  long  occupation  of  the  Lexington-Lincoln-Concord  area,  first  by 
Native  Americans  and  then  by  Euroamerican  groups,  has  given  it  a  rich  arch- 
eological heritage.  The  extent  and  depth  of  this  heritage  is  indicated  but 
not  encompassed  or  exactly  represented  by  the  known  archeological  properties, 
Existing  but  presently  undiscovered  properties  constitute  the  unknown  part 
of  this  heritage. 

The  chronological,  functional,  and  cultural  ranges  of  archeological 
properties,  historic  and  prehistoric,  within  MIMA  remain  to  be  defined. 
As  noted  in  an  earlier  section,  even  the  Revolutionary  period  archeological 
properties  for  which  collectively  we  have  the  most  archeological  data  are 
not  known  comprehensively  within  the  park  boundaries.  This  certainly  is 
true  for  prehistoric  sites  also.  In  addition,  quantity  and  characteristics 
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of  archeological  properties  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period,  19th  century 
and  early- 20th  century,  are  unknown  for  the  most  part.  Sites  from  any  of 
these  periods  might  have  the  potential  to  yield  important  information  and, 
therefore,  be  eligible  for  the  Register. 

Archeological  properties  within  MIMA  from  all  time  periods  and  cultural 
groups  might  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  Even  those  not  associated 
with  the  Lexington- Concord  battle  or  The  Wayside  could  contain  important 
information  and  thus  be  eligible.  Careful  investigation  of  this  archeolog- 
ical record  will  enhance  our  understanding  of  events,  individuals,  and 
cultural  processes  from  the  past.  For  the  prehistoric  period,  it  is  our 
only  source  of  information.  For  the  historic  period,  it  is  our  only  source 
of  certain  types  of  information  and  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
corroborate,  confirm  and  clarify  other  sources  and  interpretations  of  the 
historic  period. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Specific  recommendations  for  the  park's  archeological  resources 
fall  into  three  categories: 

1.  collections, 

2.  interpretive  problems  at  excavated  sites, 

3.  archeological  survey. 

Collections 

The  present  artifact  catalog  system  is  useful.  National  Park  Service 
form  10-254  has  been  used.  The  sites  whose  collections  include  uncatalogued 
artifacts  are  listed  below: 

Ebenezer  Fiske  (D.  Snow,  excavator) 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.  (approximately  50  percent  of  the  collection 

uncatalogued) 

Casey's  House  (approximately  20  percent  of  the  collection 
uncatalogued) 

Elisha  Jones 

Ephriam  Buttrick 

Willard  Buttrick 

David  Brown 

Sites  for  which  accession  information  is  recorded  only  on  loose 
8V'  x  11"  sheets,  and  not  on  form  10-254,  are  listed  below: 
David  Fiske 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.  (approximately  50  percent  of  the  collection) 
Thomas  Nelson,  Sr. 
Wayside 
Casey's  House  (approximately  80  percent  of  the  collection) 

Our  recommendation  is  that  all  artifacts  be  described  standardly  so 
that  site  collections  can  be  compared  more  easily.  A  long-term  goal  should 
be  the  recataloging  of  materials  in  the  Park  collections  using  a  standard 
artifact  code.  New  collections  made  also  should  be  catalogued  using  a 
standard  code.  Artifact  descriptions  should  be  relatively  detailed.  For 
example,  ceramic  materials  should  be  described  by  paste,  decoration,  and 
vessel  shape,  if  possible.  Other  artifacts  such  as  nails  also  should  be 
described  by  type  and  number. 
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From  all  of  the  excavated  historic  sites,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  metal  artifacts  have  not  been  stabilized.  Nails  constitute  the  largest 
class  of  metal  artifacts.  Other  classes  include  architectural  hardware, 
tools,  eating  utensils,  and  furniture  hardware.  All  of  these  artifacts  can 
provide  useful  information  especially  about  dating.  However,  in  many  cases, 
particularly  with  the  nails,  cleaning  is  necessary  to  do  any  analysis.  Our 
recommendation  is  that  certain  metal  artifacts  be  cleaned  and  stabilized 
after  a  study  to  identify  how  they  can  be  used  for  interpretation  or  research. 

Except  for  nails,  physical  condition  also  should  be  used  to  identify 
which  items  to  clean.  Nails  that  are  corroded  badly  will  dissolve  with 
cleaning  and  therefore  provide  negligible  information.  The  general  condition 
of  the  metal  artifacts  from  the  sites  is  listed  below: 

Metal  Artifacts  in  Poor  Condition  and/or  Not  Stabilized 

Ebenezer  Fiske  Wayside 

David  Fiske  Casey's  House  (nails  only) 

Josiah  Nelson  Elisha  Jones 

Site  22  Ephriam  Buttrick 

Site  23  Willard  Buttrick 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.  David  Brown  (nails  only) 
Hartwell  Tavern 

Metal  Artifacts  in  Good -to -Moderate  Condition  and/or  Stabilized 

Thomas  Nelson,  Sr. 
Casey's  House 
David  Brown 

Within  the  Park,  the  archeological  data  which  have  been  recovered  by 
the  earlier  excavations  have  been  underutilized.  In  contrast  to  the  inten- 
sity of  excavation  work  at  some  of  the  sites,  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  the  excavated  data  have  been  very  limited.  Several  potential  uses  of 
these  data  have  been  suggested  in  an  earlier  section. 

Other  uses  also  may  be  possible.  To  make  the  data  available  for  study 
it  is  recommended  that  a  list  of  the  data  and  potential  research  problems 
be  sent  to  archeologists  interested  in  such  research.  Student  or  professional 
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research  projects  using  the  data  might  be  developed.  The  park  should 
attempt  to  provide  space  in  which  researchers  could  work  with  the  collections, 

Interpretive  Problems  at  Excavated  Sites 

There  are  three  types  of  interpretive  problems  at  the  MIMA  sites: 

1.  Determining  site  owners  and/or  occupants, 

2.  Determining  nature  of  architectural  features, 

3.  The  lack  of  specific  research  objectives. 

Sites  where  owners  and/or  occupants  are  not  clearly  known  from 
documentary  sources  include  the  following: 

Ebenezer  Fiske 

Site  22 

Site  23 

Ephriam  Buttrick 

Willard  Buttrick 
Archeological  data  alone  usually  are  unable  to  provide  such  information. 
This,  however,  was  a  principal  reason  for  excavating  the  MIMA  sites.  The 
research  potential  of  a  site  does  not  necessarily  hinge  on  the  ability  to 
discover  its  owners  or  occupants.  It  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  know 
that  a  site  was  occupied  at  a  particular  time  period  and  is  of  a  certain 
type  (e.g.,  homestead)  for  a  variety  of  additional  kinds  of  analysis  to  be 
profitable . 

At  those  sites  where  owners  or  occupants  are  unknown,  principal  research 
effort  should  be  placed  on  topics  that  do  not  rely  on  such  information. 

Because  of  continuous  occupation  and  disturbances  in  the  archeological 
record,  the  nature  of  some  architectural  features  cannot  be  accurately 
determined.  Those  sites  that  have  the  highest  level  of  architectural 
ambiguity  are  listed  below: 

Ebenezer  Fiske 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 

Thomas  Nelson,  Sr. 

Hartwell  Tavern 

Wayside 

Thomas  Flint 

Ephriam  Buttrick 
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Since  at  all  of  the  above  sites  the  ambiguities  cannot  be  convincingly 
resolved,  research  problems  not  related  to  architecture  should  be  emphasized. 

MIMA  sites  were  excavated  because  of  their  location  on  Battle  Road  or 
the  belief  that  they  were  occupied  by  individuals  actively  involved  in  the 
1775  engagement.  Without  exception,  excavation  was  done  without  research 
objectives  other  than  to  identify  and  date  the  site.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
major  architectural  features  (i.e.,  houses,  barns).  As  was  noted  earlier,  at 
many  of  the  sites,  areas  generally  rich  in  cultural  materials  (e.g.,  backyards) 
have  not  been  systematically  investigated.  Figure  6  suggests  the  probability 
of  in  situ  features  on  sites  previously  excavated.  If  future  research  is  done 
at  these  sites,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  nonarchitectural ,  problem- 
oriented  studies. 

Archeological  Survey 

The  major  problem  with  managing  and  using  the  MIMA  archeological  record 
is  the  lack  of  information  about  the  number,  characteristics,  and  location  of 
archeological  properties.  A  long-range  goal  of  the  park,  as  well  as  a  legal 
responsibility  under  Executive  Order  11593,  should  be  to  inventory  and  assess 
all  the  archeological  properties  within  its  boundary.  In  the  near  future,  an 
archeological  investigation  should  begin  with  this  as  its  ultimate  goal.  The 
initial  focus  of  this  archeological  survey  should  be  the  documentary  record. 
The  study  of  documents  relevant  to  the  park  and  land  use  within  the  park  and 
adjacent  areas  should  be  undertaken  in  order  to  identify  potential  locations 
of  historic -period  archeological  sites  including  those  from  the  pre -revolutionary, 
revolutionary,  and  post -revolutionary  periods.  All  should  be  identified. 
Documents  to  be  investigated  should  include  historic- period,  first-person 
accounts  of  the  area  and  primary  and  secondary  histories  of  the  area  as  well 
as  the  results  of  earlier  research  by  Park  Service  and  other  historians.  In 
addition  to  identifying  the  known  and  potential  locations  of  sites,  the  study 
should  estimate  the  likelihood  that  important  deposits  have  survived  in  those 
areas  which  have  undergone  modern  development.  The  studies  should  also  include 
sites  which  are  associated  with  structures  of  the  various  historical  periods 
being  investigated. 

Following  the  documentary  study,  a  field  survey  should  test  the  infor- 
mation on  site  locations  generated  by  the  documentary  study  as  well  as  attempt 
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to  discover  sites  which  have  not  been  identified  by  the  documentary  survey, 
especially  prehistoric -period  sites.  A  sampling  procedure  should  be  employed 
which  allows  prediction  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of  archeological 
properties  within  the  entire  Park  from  field  tests  in  a  portion  of  it.  Sub- 
surface discovery  techniques  as  well  as  inspection  of  plowed  fields  and  aerial 
photo  interpretation  should  be  used.  Following  the  field  survey,  site  exam- 
ination should  be  undertaken  at  some  of  the  sites  discovered  in  order  to 
identify  characteristics  of  the  sites  and  to  analyze  their  potential  for 
providing  important  information.  Finally,  until  a  relatively  complete 
understanding  of  the  locations  and  significance  of  archeological  resources 
within  MIMA,  exists,  all  soil-disturbing  actions  within  the  Park  boundaries 
and  under  Park  Service  control  should  be  reviewed  carefully  to  determine  their 
potential  impact  upon  undiscovered  archeological  resources. 
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